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‘ OTIS 


Webster defines “patriotism” as “devotion to the welfare 


of one’s country.” The general welfare demands FOOD as 
well as other things. 





In this war patriotism has taken on many new phases 
which did not exist in former wars—it is patriotic to conserve 
rubber and gasoline—it is patriotic to conserve manpower 


—it is patriotic to PRODUCE FOOD. 


Producers of FOOD need never be ashamed of the part 
they are playing. We honor our boys at the front but we 
must supply them with stomach munitions as well as others. 
Their efforts demand that we do our utmost to supply not 
only them but the civilian population with an ample amount. 


Successful prosecution of the war forces the elimination 
of many wasteful practices. CENTRAL MARKETS pro- 
vide the facilities for handling the right number of the right 
kind for the right place at the right time, and also have the 
manpower to handle livestock with the greatest efficiency. 
Concentration of supply and demand at CENTRAL MAR- 
KETS will better serve everyone. 















































PROPERTY OF THE 


STALEY’S 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL PELLETS! 


* Famous Golden Yellow Color for High Visibility—Even on Snow- 


Covered Range. 


* Cylindrical Shape for Economical Range and Trough Feeding the 


Year ’Round. 


* Certificate of Analysis with Each Carload. (In a Typical month 
recently, the actual Protein content of Staley’s Soybean Oil Meal 
Pellets exceeded the guaranteed content by more than 10%). That’s 


PLUS Value! 


* More Pounds of Digestible Protein per Hundred Pounds than 
Three Other Commonly Used Supplements. 


Meee, 


WIRE 
OR 
WRITE 
FOR 
SAMPLES 
AND 
PRICES 
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FOUR FAMOUS PELLETS 


Staley’s 
ASTURE-IZE 


Pellets 


Demand for Staley’s PASTURE- 
IZED Pellets (Staley’s protein rich 
formula plus all the vitamins of 
lush spring grass) has been so 
heavy that we are unable to fill fur- 
ther orders until NEXT SEASON. 






A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR 


ILLINOIS 





February, 1943 























The Cutting Chute 





MORE WOOL FOR CIVILIAN USE ciati 
Recent press statements quote Keny Del 
W. Marriner, Chief of the W.P.B’s yi °™ 
branch, to the effect that the “encouras; ae 
improvement” in wool supplies in this op 
try indicate the possibility of an increas 
the amount allotted for manufacture jy 
goods for civilian use. 
* oo T 
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FORMER MONTANA MAN IN TUNIS 
Henry E. Gardiner, Chicago lawyer 
son of Dr. H. C. Gardiner of Anaconda, Mg 
GIVE THEM MORE THAN HALF A CHANCE tana, was promoted from the rank of maj 
to that of lieutenant colonel for “exempk 

bravery on the field of battle and unyy 


leadership,” according to a special story; 
pearing in the Chicago Tribune under { 





® THE warm days of spring are stomach worms and nodular 



















coming and the ewes and lambs worms. What’s more, you don’t head “With the Army in the Field in Cg 
will soon be out to pasture. have to fast the sheep, either be- tral Tunisia, January 27.” Lt. Colonel Ga 
If the ewes are wormy, they fore or after treatment. iner had previously been decorated with * 
EB “ Silver Star and Purple Heart, the dispaij 
contaminate the pasture, the PTZ comes in two forms for stated. 5, 
lambs are soon infested, and lambs sheep—these are PTZ Pellets and in 
just can’t stand worms! PTZ Drench. Either one insures a . 
Worm now—before you turn % accurate dose and that is im- O0.P.A. FREEZES CORN PRICES ‘ 
out to pasture—and worm right Portant. Worm now! Get PTZ A temporary 60-day freeze regulation, dm '@ 
with PTZ. This phenothiazine fom your Dr. Hess Dealer or write fective January 12, has been issued on img to 
structions from Stabilization Director Jama pe 
remedy = m — ® ernie Lat DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. F. Byrnes, with the approval of Secrets 
moves six species, including ASHLAND, OHIO Wickard. Permanent order is expected wi 
in the next 60 days. Seed corn is exem 
from price control. 
ERNEST W. BRIGHAM FERDINAND B. BRIGHAM 
ARNO I. DREW +. -e «@ G 
INCREASED REPAIR PARTS FOR § * 
Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. FARM MACHINERY ‘ 
Limitation Order L-170 has been amend 
Established 1848 — Handling Consignments Our Specialty to increase the quota of repair parts fmm ¢ 
farm machinery from 130 per cent of tm { 
WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS average net sales during 1940 and 1941 « 
160 per cent. It is expected that every mm | 
chine on a farm that can be used to advay , 


268-272 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. tage will be repaired and put into goo 


working condition, according to the D 
partment of Agriculture. 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 





FOOD FOR THE ALLIES 






Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management....0.....20....0.20.c2-ccecceccecceoceceeeceeceeceeeeeeceeee $4.00 é. . 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants...........0..0.0.20.0.2cscsccecsceeceseecesesescececeececeeene 5.00 The Department of Agriculture reporiel 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture....2..2..00..000..0..20c20cceeceeeeeee- 4.50 on February 9 that the Food Distributing} 






a & Hill’s mys. aptins a “repealing EES TEE 3.00 Administration delivered 5,730,000, 
RO EY IS SI ohn npentpicnsvinvelintenyoartjemenroevsincuiialunisesuteenseringyssarcsenaue 5.00 pounds of food and other agricultural com 


Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading modities for shipment to the Allies duriif 


pe Pg "gS EF RABIENODIES <1" HN SONA NN 4 1942, making a total of 9,224,000,000 pounti 
s a a ce a adie ct tates 4 : ae” : 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad...................2..00...cccceceeceeceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2.50 eae the beginning of lend-lease oP a 

And for the Children in March, 1941. Deliveries during 1% 


amounted to less than 6 per cent of th 












































Perdew’s Tenderfooot at Bar X ACES eee eee 3.00 total United States food supply in that yea 
For Sale by Nearly 20 per cent of the food stuffs sup 

AI oo WE . plied was meat, about 1,145,000,000 pount 

NATION Ww L GRO R of it, and nearly all of the meat was pork 

509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah Shipments included 4,327,680 pounds @ 
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TEXAS ASSOCIATION OFFICE 
] IN DEL RIO 


The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
Usp —& ciation has moved its office from Sonora to 
Del Rio, Texas, the latter city being the resi- 


ms “Gl dential site of the new association president, 
~ Horace Fawcett. 
1COUrag) 
this C0 * * * 
Ncreage 
cture iy GOAT BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


DONATES TO WOOL FUND 


The American Angora Goat Breeders Asso- 

ciation, with headquarters in Rocksprings, 

TUNIS Texas, at a January 19 meeting, voted the 
expenditure of $1000 in mohair promotion 


\wyer 4 : ‘ 

nda, M through the American Wool Council. 

+ Of mal * € |* 

exempl 

d unusy SHEEP INDUSTRY IN TIERRO 

story DEL FUEGO 

under es 

d in Gs Recent reports indicate that sheep num- 

ail bers in Chile in 1942 were between 6,000,000 

| with and 6,200,000. This is an increase compared 

> displ with the latest official estimate (1940) of 

: 5,616,000 head, 43 per cent of which were 
in the Province of Magallanes (Tierio del 
Fuego). Future expansion of the industry 
is expected to take place in the central re- 

CES gion of Chile rather than in Magallanes, as 

lation, @™@ ranges in the latter territory are believed 

ed on im to be stocked practically to maximum ca- 


tor Jama pacity. (Foreign Crops and Markets) 
Secrets 
cted wi 
is exem) 
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ARIZONA DIRECTORS MEET 


Officers and directors of the Arizona Wool 

Growers Association met on January 15 at 

FOR the association offices in Phoenix, to discuss 
proposed legislation and matters pertaining 
to the Sheep Sanitary Commission and other 
problems of the industry. President Eugene 
parts {9 Campbell, First Vice President Fred S. 
nt of tW% Porter, Third Vice President Ramon Aso, 
d 1941 1 Secretary Jerrie W. Lee, and Directors 
every Mi Leonard Sawyer, W. A. Ryan, John R. Norton 


to advat were in attendance. 
into god 
the D ee 


amende 








FREE CATALOG ON DISEASE CONTROL 


A 64-page booklet covering most of the 
prevalent diseases and parasites of cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs and poultry, with recom- 

r or “® mendations for their prevention or treatment 
stributi™ can be had, without cost, by addressing a 
30,000,088 post-card request for it to any sales office 


ural com of the O. M. Franklin Serum Company. 
es durin 


0 pounts 
yperation 
ing 194% FLASHLIGHT SHEEP COLLARS 

it of th A few years ago J. N. Gossett of Route 
that yea 2, Box 6A, Ridgefield, Washington, adver- 
tuffs sup tised a sheep collar with a flashlight that 
O pound Was effective in scaring off coyotes during 
was potk™ lambing. Mr. Gossett has recently written 
sunds dm that he has a few of these collars for sale. 


a * * 
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“MY BOSS IS A 
NEW MAN SINCE HE 
SWITCHED TO FINER-FLAVORED 
MORNING MILK!” 


x Tastes Better 
« Keeps Fresh Longer 



















— Say Sheepmen 
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FREE 


28-page illustrated 
booklet—the first 





authentic guide to 


a only complete, 
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Molasses feeding. 











Newerknowledgeofvitaminsand 
minerals proves what feeders have 
said for years: ““Hawaiian Cane 
Molasses is not only an appetizer, 
highly relished, but also aids in 
maintaining health and vitality.” 
One of the richest natural sources 


ofessential vitamins.* Also, nearly 
200 Ibs. minerals and 1,000 lbs. 


*W’m. T. Thompson Co. Laboratories, Los Angeles, (Dec., 1940 and June, 1941). 
Quantitative analysis in booklet. 











MAIL COUPON or POST CARD 


The PACIFIC MOLASSES COMPANY, Ltd. 
215 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Please send your new booklet, ‘‘Feeding for Profit.’’ 
I as cccvsceceiie ves ecelerentiitins soip\weetal vets wonlibere Pytetemeancieeeadicetnmaane 


DIR cn cccassnnsisosens 


easily-digested sugars per ton! A 
good mixer with roughage. 


LOW COST... HIGH VALUE 
CARBOHYDRATE CONCENTRATE 


Low in price, yet almost equal to 
grain in feeding value, Cane 
Molasses is reducing feed bills for 
thousands of stockmen and poultry 
raisers. Then... why not for you? 
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WITORIAL 


Washington, D. C. 
February 16, 1943 


BUDGET BUREAU RULED MONDAY THAT DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IS TO CONTROL 
DOMESTIC WOOL AND TO BE CONSULTED ON FOR- 
EIGN WOOL AND STOCKPILE WOOLS. EXPECT 
CONFERENCE SOON AS TO WHETHER GOVERNMENT 
WILL PURCHASE CLIP. 





F. R. Marshall 











Washington, D. C. 
February 14, 1943 


LTHOUGH the wool growers’ committee has been in 

Washington for a week, we are yet unable to say 
whether the government will purchase the 1943 clip. In 
fact, it is not yet decided whether the Department of 
Agriculture will have the direction of all or any part of the 
war wool program. . 


The President’s order of December 5, 1942, provided 
that control of a long list of commodities, of which wool 
was one, should be transferred from the War Production 
Board to the Department of Agriculture. Most of these 
commodities have been transferred but W. P. B. contests 
giving up wool. 


When our committee was asked to meet here on Feb- 
ruary 8, it was expected by the agricultural officials that 
wool would be under their jurisdiction and that after 
discussions with growers and others interested, they could 
work out and announce their policies. In the absence of 
explicit authority they cannot do this. However, our 
committee has met informally and unofficially with some 
of those who would be in charge of wool matters if wool 
is finally transferred to the Agricultural Department. While 
there is no certainty that the clip will be taken over, we 
have exchanged ideas with these men upon some points 
that would be important under a take-over arrangement. 


It must be recognized that when the President said 
that ‘wool” should be moved from W. P. B. to Agriculture, 
there was need for some kind of directive as to the stage 
at which wool becomes manufactured material and where 
Agriculture should leave off and W. P. B. begin. It is 
about incomprehensible that there should be argument or 
delay as to giving Agriculture full and immediate control 
over wool up to its manufactured stage. But that in- 
comprehensible thing is just what is taking place. Not- 
withstanding the President’s order, W. P. B. proposes 
to surrender nothing. And the President has not taken 
the trouble to elucidate his order. 

The Bureau of the Budget has, in recent months, been 
developed into a sort of court of appeal for government de- 
partments. Both agricultural and W. P. B. officials have 
submitted briefs to the Budget Director and appeared 
in oral argument, but he has not ruled and it is not cer- 
tain that he will settle the case. 
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And so the strife among the bureaus causes complica- 
tions, bad feeling and delay in effectuating the war pro- 
gram. Any reasonable layman would say, “Such a situ- 


ation cannot exist.’”’ But it does. The jam will be broken 
some day—in all probability. Meantime agriculture waits 
for authority. If and when they get it, we shall proceed 
to present our case for taking. over the clip and revised 
ceiling prices. : 

Those who attended the unofficial conferences the 
past week for the National Wool Growers Association were: 
President G. N. Winder; Vice Presidents S. J. Pauly, Mac 
Hoke and Harry Devereaux; Horace Fawcett, Ray Wil- 
loughby and C. B. Wardlaw, all of Texas; F. R. Marshall, 
J. B. Wilson, and Mike Noonen (Colorado). Sitting with 
the committee were C. J. Fawcett (Boston), R. A. Ward 
(Portland), Russell Wilkins (Denver) and L. A. Kauffman 
(Ohio). 

Mr. Wilson and myself are remaining here. Presi- 
dent Winder and Mr. Willoughby will return from New 
York in a few days. Perhaps the jurisdictional dispute 
will be cleared up soon. If Agriculture gets the green 
light, we can talk business. If W. P. B. keeps control, 
there is little that we can talk to them about. 

This is a very unsatisfactory report, but a truthful 


one. 
* * * 


Discussions on man power at the National and five 
state conventions held in January did a good deal to 
clear up misunderstandings about deferment or reclassi- 
fication of men needed to produce war requirements of 
meat, wool, milk, and crops. Not all the problems were 
solved. That apparently can not happen. 


' The President seems likely to support the Army and 
Navy in their insistence upon training and equipping ten 
million men, though this policy is being attacked in the 
Congress. 


The number of agricultural and livestock production 
units for which a registrant may be changed to Class II-C 
or III-C has been lowered, and wide discretion left in the 
hands of local boards. It is important for stockmen to 
make representations to local boards in order to have em- 
ployees reclassified or deferred. Local boards are supposed 
to reclassify agricultural workers without application, but 
employers, by contacting the boards and explaining the 
nature of registrants’ work, can give real assistance and 
often secure favorable action. 


The Selective Service System has no connection with 
releasing 38-year-old men from the Army. That is han- 
dled entirely within the Army organization. The man must 
apply to his commanding officer for discharge, and the ap- 
plication must be supported by statements of employers 
showing that a place is ready for the soldier, and the 
nature of the work which he will do if discharged. A few 
discharges have been completed in 30 days, but usually 
a longer time will be necessary. . 
F. R. Marshall . 








New Forest Service 
Chief 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Wickard 
on January 8 announced the ap- 
pointment of Lyle F. Watts, former 
regional forester from Portland, Ore- 
gon, and in recent months an assistant 
to the Secretary, as Chief of the Forest 
Service. 





Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the United States 
Forest Service 


His appointment fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of F. A. Silcox, 
who was Chief of the Forest Service 
from 1933 to 1939. Earle H. Clapp has 
been in charge as acting chief. 

Mr. Watts was born in Cerro Gordo 
County, Iowa, in 1890. He received 
the Bachelor of Science in Forestry 
degree at the Iowa State College in 
1913; was granted the professional 
degree of Master of Forestry in 1928. 
He entered the Forest Service July 
1, 1913, as technical assistant on the 
Wyoming National Forest. 

Mr. Watts has had broad training 
for the assignment as Chief of the 
Forest Service. His experience includes 
service in all phases of the administra- 
tive branch of the Forest Service, from 
that of fire guard to regional forester 
in two regions; several years in the 
research branch, including four years 
as Director of the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station; and two years in the 
field of forestry education during 
which time he organized the School 
of Forestry at the Utah Agricultural 
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College. Mr. Watts’ work in the Forest 
Service has beén in four of the nine 
national forest regions. His early work 
was in the Intermountain Region, with 
headquarters at Ogden, Utah. His re- 
search experience was in the Northern 
Rocky Mountain Region with head- 
quarters at Missoula, Montana. In 
1936 he was appointed regional fores- 
ter for the North Central Region, 
which includes the national forests of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
In 1939 he was transferred to the post 
of regional forester in the Northern 
Pacific Region, with headquarters at 
Portland, Oregon. 


For the past two years Mr. Watts 
has been chairman of the Department 
of Agriculture committee dealing with 
post-war planning for the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Because of his wide experience in 
employing, organizing, and dealing 
with skilled and unskilled workers, 
and his wide contacts with livestock 
men, construction outfits and the pub- 
lic, he was brought to Washington 
last fall to assist the Secretary in the 
activities of the Department related 
to farm labor. 

Secretary Wickard said, ‘Mr. 
Watts’ broad experience and under- 
standing of the country’s need for pro- 
tecting and maintaining the produc- 
tivity of our forest land will be of par- 
ticular value in wartime. He has a 
sound grasp of a program designed to 
meet the requirements of this emer- 
gency as well as the long range needs 
of the nation in conserving and de- 
veloping its forest lands.” 





Shearling Program 
Results 


. G. RANDELL, in charge of the 

Livestock and Wool Section of 
the Farm Credit Administration, re- 
ports that tanners filling Army Air 
Corps orders were able to buy 3,800,- 
000 shearling skins from January 1, 
to October 1, 1942, an increase of 217 
per cent over the total production in 


1941. 


He states: “In slaughter tests that 
have been made comparing shearlings 
with lambs carrying full wool, shear- 
lings have often out-yielded the wooled 
lambs by 2 per cent. Where lots of 
shearlings on feed have been com- 
pared with fed wooled lambs, shear- 





lings in practically all cases have oy 
gained the full wooled lambs.”’ 

Plans are now being formulated fo 
the shearling program for 1943. 





Senate Wool Committe 
Continued 


Y THE FOLLOWING resolution 
submitted to the Senate on Jany- 
ary 25, 1943, by Senator Carl 4 
Hatch, New Mexico, the Special Senate 
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Senator Joseph C. 
Chairman, Special Senate 
Wool Marketing. 


O'Mahoney (Wyoming), 
Committee on 


Wool Committee was recommissioned: 
“Resolved, that Senate Resolution 
160, Seventy-fourth Congress, first 
session, agreed to July 10, 193%, 
authorizing a special committee to im 
vestigate the production, transporta 
tion, and marketing of wool, as ex- 
tended, is hereby further extended 
and continued in full force and effect 
until December 31, 1943; and the said 
committee may report to the Senate 
at any time prior to said date.” 

On February 2, 1943, this special 
Senate wool committee was reorganiz 
ed with Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Wyoming, as chairman. The following 
Senators were named on the commit 
tee: Carl A. Hatch, New Mexico; 
David I. Walsh, Massachusetts; James 
E. Murray, Montana; and Chan Gur 
ney, South Dakota. 
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Should Wool Ceiling 
ices Be Raised? 


The statement appearing below was 
prepared for presentation to the Of- 
fice of Price Administration in support 
of the wool growers’ claim that ceiling 
prices to apply on 1943 wools should 
be higher than those announced on 
February 21, 1942. 


SING the basic data released by 

the Farm Credit Administration, 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has computed the average cost of 
producing a pound of wool in the years 
1940, 1941 and 1942. 

In order to reach a fair determin- 
ation of such costs the following plan 
was adopted: first, there was added to 
the annual expense per ewe shown by 
the F. C. A., 5 per cent of the oper- 
ator’s equity in the investment; also, 
an arbitrary charge of 65 cents per 
ewe aS compensation for manage- 
ment. When this was done it was 
necessary to eliminate the Farm Credit 
Administration’s expense item for 
“family expense.” This plan permits 
the computation of wool production 
cost on a basis comparable with in- 
dustrial concerns. 

Then the net expense was divided 
between wool and lambs in proportion 
to the amount of sales of those two 
products. Since it would be unfair to 
have lambs charged with shearing ex- 
pense, that figure was deducted from 
total expense. After the percentage of 
expense charged to wool had been 
worked out the shearing expense was 
added to wool expense and the result 
divided by the average fleece weight. 

The computed average cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of wool by the outfits 
covered by this study is shown in the 
second table. 

There is, of course, room for diver- 
gence of opinion as to methods of 
handling inventories, depreciation, etc. 
We consider our method to be fair. 

When it is considered that the ob- 
ject of this study is only to compare 
operations in various years we feel 
that these figures may be regarded as 
a fair measure of the advance in cost 
of wool production since 1940. 


Relative to 1943 costs, attention is 
directed to the fact that much of the 
added expense of 1942 came in the 
later part of that year and is practic- 
ally certain to be in effect through 
1943. Also, further increase in expense 
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must’ be expected in 1943. While no 
estimate of 1943 costs has been at- 
tempted, it will be recognized that 
wool costs for that year must be 
materially higher than those of 1942. 

The first table gives the break- 


down of the production, income, and 
expense of the outfits studied in the 
13 western states for 1940, 1941 and 
1942, as contained in the data obtain- 
ed from the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 








The Average Production, Income and Expense of Sheep Ranches 
In the Thirteen Western States—1940, 1941 and 1942 





PRODUCTION 


1940 1941 





Number of Sheep Outfits 
Total Sheep at inspection 
Lamb crop matured—% ewes inspected 
Wool clip—Lbs. per head inspected 
Year’s loss—% ewes inspected 
SALES PRICES 
Lambs—$ per head sold 
Wool—Cents per pound 
INCOME 
Sales proceeds 
Lambs—$ per head inspected 
Sheep—$ per head inspected 
Inventory change—$ per head inspected 
(fixed price basis) 
Less Purchase—$ per head inspected 
(sheep and lambs) 
Lambs and Sheep (net) 
Wool—$ per head inspected 
(sales proceeds) 
Total, Sheep Income 
Other Income—$ per head inspected 
Total Income 


OPERATING EXPENSE 


Taxes—$ per head inspected.................-..-0:--++- 


Range—$ per head inspected 
(leases, permits, etc.) 
Feed—$ per head inspected 
Family—$ per head inspected 
(including life insurance) 
Labor—$ per head inspected ..... 


532 
1,620,370 
79 


532 
1,684,239 
82 

8.7 

9.0 


Provisions and supplies—$ per head inspected... 


Transportation—$ per head inspected 
(Auto, truck, etc.) 

Equipment and repairs (cash outlay)— 
$ per head inspected 

Shearing—$ per head inspected 

Bucks purchased—$ per head inspected 


Other operating expenses—$ per head inspected 


Interest paid—$ per head inspected 


Total Expense—$ per head inspected 
FINANCIAL PROGRESS—NET 


($ per head inspected—This is not net income—Net income shown in other table.) 














Cost Per Pound of Wool 





1940 





Operating expense per ewe as 
shown by F. C. 
Less: 
Other Income 
Family Expense 
Shearing Expense 


Plus: 
5% interest on equity .................. 2 
Management charge per head 
Sheep depreciation per head 
Final Expense per head 
Ratio of Wool Expense to Total Expense... 
Actual charge to Wool 
Average pounds Wool per head 
Average Cost per Pound of Wool 








Net Income per Head of Sheep Inspected... 


$ .10 (loss) 








*Data on equity in investment not available—figures for 1941 used. 
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78th annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Associa- 
ation was a streamlined affair. In 
place of the customary three days of 
formal speech-making, two days this 
year (January 25 and 26) were spent 
at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City, in 
discussing with representatives of the 
government agencies in charge the im- 
mediate, acute wartime problems of 
the sheep industry: the wool pro- 
gram, transportation, ammunition and 
predatory animals, wool bags, equip- 
ment and materials, labor, and lamb 
production and marketing. 

On the basis of this discussion, the 
committees framed resolutions or 
statements of policy to guide the work 
of association officials, and these 
committee reports are printed in full 
in this issue as approved by the con- 
vention. 


New Officers 


G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado, was 
elected president of the Association. 
To have a wider area represented by 
the officers, the convention, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Commit- 
tee, amended the constitution to pro- 
vide for five instead of three vite 
presidents, and elected the following 
for those positions: Sylvan J. Pauly, 
Deer Lodge, Montana; Mac Hoke, 
Pendleton, Oregon; T. C. Bacon, Twin 
Falls, Idaho; F. T. Earwood, Sonora, 
Texas; and H. J. Devereaux, Rapid 
City, South Dakota. F. R. Marshall 
was reappointed by the Executive 
Committee, in its meeting following 
the convention, as secretary-treasurer, 
and J. B. Wilson was also continued 
by that body as chairman of the 
legislative committee. 

In recognition of valuable services 
given the Association and the sheep 
industry in general, retiring President 
C. B. Wardlaw was made honorary 
president for life, and T. J. Drumhell- 
er, president of the Washington Wool 
Growers Association for the past 31 
years and vice president of the Na- 
tional Association since 1937 was 
made the first honorary vice president 
of the Association for life. 

The new officials of the Association 
all have a background of many years’ 
experience in the sheep business and 
in organization work. Mr. Winder, 
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member of a pioneer Utah livestock 
family, who operates his sheep outfit 
in the famous lamb-producing area of 
western Colorado, is a former presi- 
dent of his state wool growers’ associ- 
ation and has been vice president of 
the National for three years. past. 
Member of the firm of Williams and 
Pauly, Rambouillet breeders, Mr. 
Pauly began his career in Association 
work six years back when he was 
first named a vice president of the 
National. This year he also was hon- 
ored by election to the presidency of 
the Montana Wool Growers Associ- 
ation. Mac Hoke, also a Rambouillet 
breeder, operating under the firm 





OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENT 
FOR SHEARERS 


C. G. Randell of the Farm Credit 
Administration, who is charged with 
the responsibility of securing shear- 
ling pelts for the Army, wired the 
National office on February 10, as 
follows: 


ESSENTIAL OCCUPATION COMMIT- 
TEE OF WAR MANPOWER COM- 
MISSION TOOK FAVORABLE ACTION 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, ON OUR 
REQUEST FOR DEFERMENT OF EX- 
PERIENCED SHEEP SHEARERS FROM 
MILITARY SERVICE AND INCLUDED 
THEM IN OCCUPATIONAL DEFER- 
MENT. SEE BULLETIN 18, AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ABOUT A WEEK. APPEAL 
IMMEDIATE CASES FACING DRAFT 
TO STATE DIRECTOR OF WAR MAN 
POWER COMMISSION INFORMING 
ee OF ACTION TAKEN YESTER- 
AY. 











name of Cunningham Sheep Company, 
has been head of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association since 1940, and 
Mr. Earwood, prominent Texas ranch- 
er, was president of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association during 
the past year. A former president of 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
T. C. (Clyde) Bacon is one of that 
state’s most distinguished sheepmen, 
while Mr. Devereaux has represented 
the Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association on the National 
Executive Committee since its organ- 
ization in 1939. 

The membership of the Executive 
Committee for 1943 is: Ramon Aso, 
Arizona; J. L. Sawyer, California; E. 
Clair Hotchkiss, Colorado; H. B. Soul- 
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en, Idaho; H. C. Gardiner, Montan 
Gordon Griswold, Nevada; Floyd y 
Lee, New Mexico; Walter A. Ho 
Oregon; Walter L. Cunningham, Sout} 
Dakota; Horace Fawcett, Texas; Do 
Clyde, Utah; A. E. Lawson, Wash 
ington; J. B. Wilson, Wyoming. 


Wool Program 


Whether the Association shoul 
continue to advocate outright pu. 
chase of the wool clip by the govem. 
ment was the focal point of the firg 
discussion, with R. C. Rich, chairma 
of the wool marketing committee, iy 
the chair. On the basis of reports cur 
rent before the convention, some de 
bate on this point among grower 
themselves was anticipated but dij 
not materialize, and the recommen: 
dations of the committee were ap 
proved without dissenting vote, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) That the- Department of Agricultur 
be requested to purchase for the United 
States Government the 1943 domestic wod 
clip and all clips thereafter for a period d 
two years after the first of January follow 
ing the President’s Proclamation of Peace 
and until the strategic stock pile is disposel 
of, at the highest price provided in th 
Price Control Act, as amended, with in 
creases thereto commensurate with costs o 
labor, feed and other production expenses. 

(2) That due to the carryover of a recori 
supply of wool in the United States, a month 
ly survey of the situation be made to use # 
a basis for the determination of a more 
liberal civilian allotment and limitation 
the use of wool substitutes. 

(3) That, in both government and civilian 
orders, domestic wool be given priority until 
each clip is used up currently. 

(4) That the marketing of the domestit 
clip be handled through the regular chat 
nels of trade with the producer selecting his 
agency, and that provision be made to paj 
the grower at least 85 per cent of the esti 
mated value of his clip upon delivery to4 
common carrier or warehouse. 

All angles of the wool question were 
presented in the discussion. Mr. Al 
lan C. Emery, new president of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, said 
that, personally, he was not in favor 
of having the government take ove! 
the clip; that he did not believe in the 
government’s taking over anything; 
and that the grower’s chief concer 
should be to see to it that every 
pound of domestic wool goes into com 
sumption on the backs of the soldier 
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Grower 


and the civilian and not to have the 
government Own a great supply of 
wool. 

While not presuming to direct 
growers’ actions, Mr. George L. An- 
derson of the firm of Adams and Le- 
land firmly advocated that whether 
or not the government takes over the 
clip, every effort should be made to 
have the domestic wool used up and 
to find out what kind of support is 
going to be given to domestic wool 
prices when the purchases of the 
Quartermaster General, the main 
market for domestic wool during the 
past two years, fall off. 


C. J. Fawcett, general manager of 
the National Wool Marketing Corpo- 
ration, said: ‘‘We are in favor of an 
outright purchase of the 1943 clip at 
or above ceiling prices, the wool to be 
handled through the usual channels, 
and every grower permitted to select 
the firm or concern which will per- 
form the marketing service for him at 
a stipulated fee.” 


If it were possible to get a floor 
equal to ceiling prices on wool, Mr. 
Fawcett further stated, that would 
put a different light on the question; 
but under present law, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cannot put a floor 
under wool greater than what they 
call comparable parity, which would 
mean that the maximum price possible 
to secure would be a little less than 
35 cents. 

Russell Wilkins of Merrion and 
Wilkins livestock and wool commis- 
sion firm said that, inasmuch as the 
government had asked growers to in- 
crease their production and since op- 
erating costs were continually increas- 
ing, it was not out of line to ask for 
some assurance that wool prices will 
be maintained. 

An outline of efforts made during 
the past year to secure outright pur- 
chase of the domestic clip by the gov- 
ernment was given by J. B. Wilson. 
While failing to accomplish that pur- 
pose, Association activities, he said, 
had resulted in the requirement of 
the Quartermaster General that mili- 
tary orders for cloth be filled with 
100 per cent domestic wool, which 
had made the fall market. Now, he 
said, since wool was to be handled by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
not the War Production Board there 
was every indication that a purchase 
program would be instituted. 

The reasons why outright purchase 
of the clip by the government is de- 
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sired were brought out in the discus- 
sion by Messrs. Rich, Wilson, S. W. 
McClure and others. The stockpile 
of wools in the United States is now 
estimated to be between 700 and 800 
million pounds, about 500 million 


_ pounds of which is owned by the Unit- 


ed States and the balance by the Brit- 
ish Government. With the stockpile 
wools, it is estimated that the stocks 
of wool on January 1, 1943, totaled 1,- 
179,000,000 pounds. Requirements 
for the Army (the growers’ principal 
market at present) will be lessened 
rather than increased from now on, 
particularly since clothing replace- 
ments for our armed forces are now 


-being manufactured in Australia and 


Great Britain, according to reports. 
Also, the United States Government 
has arranged to buy parts of the 
South American wool clip. 

“We can’t help but be concerned,” 
Mr. Rich said, “over the fact that the 
government sees fit to buy the ends 
of the clips of South American coun- 
tries and that the British Government 
or Wool Authority has shipped into 
this country some of the leftover ends 
of the Australian and New Zealand 
clips.” 

While the manufacture of wool for 
civilian use has been greatly limited, 
the imports of cloth manufactured in 
Great Britain into the United States 
during the first six months of 1942 
broke all records,’ according to F. E. 
Ackerman, executive director of the 
American Wool Council. 


Recent sales of stockpile wools, said 
to be necessitated by unsatisfactory 
storage conditions, have also created 
confusion in growers’ minds about 
how the stockpile wools will be hand- 
led, as it has been understood that 
they were to be used only in case of 
emergency. 

The present status of the govern- 
ment wool program is discussed on the 
editorial page. 


Growers’ difficulties in maintaining 
lamb and wool production while 
hedged in on all sides by shortages in 
materials, equipment and man power 
were brought to the attention of the 
representatives of various governmen- 
tal agencies in the Monday afternoon 
and Tuesday morning sessions. While 
there was no question of the desire of 
those representatives to give as much 
assistance as possible, they were only 
able to give information, not grant 
relief, and in some instances, due to 
the great variety of agencies set up 


to handle the war emergency program, 
they could not give the information 
desired because the point under dis- 
cussion fell outside their jurisdiction. 


Transportation 


Robert A. Hicks, chief of the Farm 
Vehicle Section, Division of Motor 
Transport, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, told the sheepmen that in 
1941 there were 700,000 new trucks 
sold for civilian use, 450,000 of which 
were marked as absolutely necessary. 
In the beginning- of 1942 there were 
something like 130,000 pieces of new 
equipment, and now we have a few 
more than 60,000, which must last us 
until approximately twelve months 
after the war closes, or until the fac- 
tories start manufacturing trucks 
again. To meet this situation, “we 
must take out of our transportation 
the non-essentials.’”” He suggested that 
sheepmen eliminate as much duplica- 
tion as possible in their use of trucks. 

Vice President Drumheller, who was 
in the chair, pointed out to Mr. Hicks 
the distances between the home ranch 
and pick-up points and the distances 
between different ranches increased 
the sheepman’s transportation prob- 
lem. 

The point was made by Dr. H. C. 
Gardiner (Montana) that a combina- 
tion of gasoline rationing and restrict- 
ed supplies of canned goods and cured 
meats would create a serious situation 
for sheepmen in keeping their camps 
supplied with food. He urged greater 
coordination between government 
bodies in the handling of essential 
rationing. 


Ammunition 


C. C. Peters, chief, Ammunition 
Section, Bureau of Governmental Di- 
vision, War Production Board, ex- 
plained the plan of distributing avail- 
able supplies of ammunition through 
designated firms in the various areas 
and later met with a committee to 
iron out some local complaints that 
shells were not being delivered in the 
Salt Lake area as had been promised. 


Equipment and Materials 


“‘As far as farm machinery and farm 
equipment—that includes range equip- 
ment also, are concerned, we are con- 
fronted with two situations,” Dr. J. T. 
E. Dinwoodie, fieldman for the western 
region, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, told the convention. “The L 170 
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Limitation Order confines the manu- 
facturing of farm implements to an 
extent that only calls for 23 per cent 
of that which was manufactured in 
1940 or 1941, whichever is the larger, 
and the same order permits the manu- 
facture of repair parts for such equip- 
ment in an amount of 130 per cent 
as compared with 1940 or 1941. Since 
the amount of machinery available to 
American agriculture is so small, it has 
been necessary to ration it.” 


Just recently he said 160,000 tons 
of material had been added to that 
allocated for farm machinery, which 
would increase the percentages, but, 
Dr. Dinwoodie pointed out, that did 
not mean that that increase would ap- 
pear in the manufactured implements 
and parts available for this spring; it 
probably will not appear until next 


fall. 


Wool Bags 


The wool bag situation was discus- 
sed by Durham Jones, former presi- 
dent of the National Wool Trade As- 
sociation, who said that of the 1,500,- 
000 bags necessary to handle the do- 
mestic wool clip, about 900,000 bags 
would be available in the form of new 
burlap bags and paper bags, and be- 
tween 350,000 and 400,000 would be 
used bags, now being collected by the 
wool trade association and made ready 
for distribution at a cost of not more 
than 50 cents landed in the West plus 
the middleman’s profit. The resolution 
adopted in the convention asks the 
secretaries of state wool growers’ as- 
sociations to furnish the Secretary of 
the National Wool Trade Association 
with the names of the dealers who 
are to handle the distribution of the 
bags in the different areas. 

The open mesh paper bag is proving 
a satisfactory wool container accord- 
ing to reports, Mr. Jones said, and 
Messrs. F. M. Scruggs and B. Jd. 
Schultz of the Bemis Bag Company 
and Edward C. Judd of the Chase Bag 
Company described these bags. The 
paper used in the manufacture of the 
bags is twisted so tightly that it loses 
only a small percentage of its strength 
after being submerged in water 24 
hours, and it will not rot or go to 
pieces under prolonged contact with 
wet ground. The burlap bag, of course, 
is a little stronger in the beginning 
than the paper bag and of course, af- 
fords greater protection to the wool. 
Around 370 pounds can be packed ir 
the paper mesh bag, and because the 
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wool has a tendency to stay down in 
the bag, the tromper’s job is easier. 


Labor 


While the shortage of labor popped 
up through all the discussions, it re- 
ceived main consideration at the morn- 
ing session on the 26th. Lt. Colonel 
J. T. Coatsworth, representing the 
National Headquarters Office of the 
Selective Service System, said that 
never before in the history of this 
nation have we been faced with such a 
crisis in the supply of man power. 
“The enemy we must fight puts their 
finest men, mentally, morally and 
physically, into the armed forces,” he 
said, “and if you are going to win 
battles, if you are going to win this 
war, you have got to do likewise.” 
The source for our armed forces, the 
men between 18 and 38, amounts to 
about 23 million men and of that 
number, from one third to one half 
will not measure up to the fitness 
standard, which leaves between 13 
and 14 million men available for the 
Army. 

Statements made by representatives 
from each state showed that quite 
generally the labor problem of the 
sheepmen was due more largely to 
shifts to defense plants operating on 
a cost-plus basis that made it possible 
to pay wages with which the farmer 
could not compete, than to induction 
of men into the Army. Most states re- 
ported good cooperation on the part 
of local draft boards in granting de- 
ferment to essential farm workers. 
The cry was quite general, however, 
that an increase in the basic hour week 
was an essential in solving the labor 
shortage. (The resolution adopted by 
the convention asks that a 54-hour 
week be set up.) 


In answer to the question of how a 
state which is principally agricultural 
in nature can continue to supply her 
quota of soldiers if the practice of 
deferring agricultural help is continu- 
ed, Colonel Coatsworth said: 

Quotas and calls are allocated to states 
and to local boards within states on the 
basis of the available man power. If a state 
had no available man power, it would re- 
ceive no call. It is a mistaken idea that the 
call goes along on the basis of population, 
and that the local board or state has to 
take men they could have deferred. The 
local board has the decision, whether they 
shall defer a man. They find out what the 
available man power is, and the calls are 
levied on that basis. 

Colonel Coatsworth also pointed out 
that a man who is classified in IC 





or IIIC and deferred from militay 
service as an agricultural worker mug 
continue in such work. He can chang 
employers if he wishes but canno 
shift to any other type of employmen; 
and maintain such classification, 


Lamb Production and Marketing 


Mr. Fred J. Beier, Jr., Westen 
Livestock Statistician of the U. § 
Department of Agriculture, discussed 
sheep production and slaughter with 
the sheepmen at the convention. Oy 
sheep population, he said, reachej 
record numbers at the beginning of 
1942, with a little over 49 million 
stock sheep and about 6,800,000 lambs 
on feed, or a total of 56 millions. 

“You have between a 19 and 2 
per cent increase in the federally in 
spected slaughter of sheep and lambs 
during the past year,” Mr. Beier said. 
“The important thing I want to stress 
is that a large proportion of that in 
crease was in the killing of sheep, 
mostly old ewes of which you don't 
have a large number in this westem 
territory. The slaughter this year under 
federal inspection was 21 million, 
nearly 20 per cent larger than last. 
This was made up of about 2,800,000 
sheep as against 1,045,000 the pre 
vious year, and 18,787,000 lambs. 


President’s Address 


To streamline the convention, al 
preliminary program features were 
eliminated and there was no entertain 
ment. Also President Wardlaw did not 
deliver his annual address but had it 
distributed in printed form. It appears 
in full in this issue. The report of the 
Secretary was also brief and largely 


confined to the financial condition o! 


the Association. A table showing the 
quotas and payments made on the 
1942 budget by the 13 states affiliated 
with the National Association is set up 
on page 14. For 1943, the Executive 
Committee, in its meeting following a 
dinner tendered by the Salt Lake 
Chamber of Commerce at the close of 
the convention, set up a similar but 
get to that for 1942, totaling $40,000. 

Attendance (slightly over 300 by 
registration count) was larger than 
anticipated and included quite large 
representations from all states, except 
Arizona and New Mexico. When and 
where the next convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
will occur will be decided by the Exe 
cutive Committee when it meets in 
August. 
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Presented by C. B. Wardlaw at the 78th Convention of the National Wool Growers Association 


E MEET today during a most 

critical moment in the history of 
our own country and of the world. 
Upon the shoulders of America and of 
Americans rests the fate of free men 
everywhere. Without the expenditure 
of our precious young manhood and 
of the unrivaled resources we have 
built up through generations of energy 
and toil the whole world must descend 
into the darkness of tyranny. 

As Americans we know there is no 
way of life worth living except the 
democratic way which we have creat- 
ed for ourselves. Therefore, we have 
all dedicated ourselves, our sons, and 
our material wealth to keep glowing 
the light of liberty in our own country 
and throughout the world. I know I 
speak for all of you when I say that 
we pledge ourselves to every sacrifice 
to make sure of victory. 

We offer our full cooperation and 
support to the Commander-in-Chief of 
our armed forces in every act which 
has for its purpose the successful con- 
duct of this war and the preservation 
of our traditional principles of democ- 
racy. In order to win this war a strong 
centralized authority is necessary. But 
we must guard against the encroach- 
ments of bureaucrats lest, instead of 
administering the laws of Congress, 
they end by making the laws. I do not 
suggest there is a definite movement 
toward that end in this country, but 
there is a strong and growing ten- 
dency. It is part of the great world- 
wide conflict of ideals which has 
forced us into this war to ‘protect our 
theory of democratic government 
against the tyrannies of a state dic- 
tatorship. Therefore, while making 
unprecedented sacrifices to insure 
victory, we must be alert to safeguard 
the liberties for which we are fighting 
so that they will survive the victory 
we are sure to win. 


Wool a War Necessity 


The past year has seen this nation 
transformed from a peacetime econ- 
omy of plenty to a wartime economy 
of shortages and strict rationing of 
raw materials and manufactured pro- 
ducts. No commodity has been more 
directly affected than wool. We are 
proud of the fact that we produce a 
commodity which is absolutely neces- 
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sary to safeguard the health and com- 
fort of our armed forces in time of 
war and to properly clothe our civi- 
lian population in times of both peace 
and war. 


Recognition of the importance of an 
adequate supply of domestic wool, 
and of a competent, modern wool 
textile industry, is one of the out- 
standing developments of the past 
year. After Pearl Harbor and during 
the submarine sinkings in the North 
and South Atlantic, it seemed for a 





C. B. Wardlaw, Now Honorary Life President 
of the National Association 


few anxious months that this nation 
would be obliged to clothe its great 
Army and Navy with its own wool. 
Fortunately, this was not necessary, 
but if it had been so, our 1942 clip 
plus supplies on hand, would have 
met our military requirements. Fur- 
ther, if we had received even a small 
part of the support and cooperation 
which has been given to other essen- 
tial industries, we could have increas- 
ed our 1943 clip. 

Unfortunately wool growers of the 
country have not had such support 
or cooperation. Our wool, raised in a 
period of constantly advancing costs, 
must compete in the open market 
against British Dominion wools pur- 
chased by the British Government and 
sold at arbitrarily established low 
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prices to our own government and 
through ordinary commercial chan- 
nels. This wool is arriving here in 
tremendous quantities constantly both 
for government storage and private 
account and there is every indication 
that the present unprecedented rates 
of wool imports will continue during 
the year. Mills which previously used 
only domestic wool are using Austra- 
lian wool almost exclusively for their 
civilian business. 

As a result, the sole market for 
domestic wool is the military market 
and that exists only from day to day 
at the discretion of military authori- 
ties. It is only just to state, however, 
that here we have received full co- 
operation. The fact that our 1942 clip 
was consumed is due entirely to the 
preference given domestic wool in re- 
quests for bids by the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the Army and the Pay- 
master General of the Navy. 

There have been entirely unjustified 
criticisms because wool growers have 
demanded that this preference for do- 
mestic wool in military contracts be 
continued. Yet, in July it was neces- 
sary for the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment to ask for ad interim bids on 
uniform materials to consume a sur- 
plus of the 1942 clip which was so 
large as to threaten the stability of the 
market. These bids were asked for by 
the Quartermaster as an alternative 
to the appeal of growers that the 
government take over the wool clip, 
and afford us the same protection it is 
affording foreign wool growers through 
the purchase of their wools. 

The so-called “wool lobby” has 
been criticized for demanding price 
ceilings at about their present fixed 
bases for domestic wool. Critics should 
know that, in a thirty-year period in- 
cluding the most prosperous years of 
our history when prices were at their 
peaks, American wool growers, as a 
group, averaged a little more than 3 
per cent on their investments, and 
large numbers of them failed to sur- 
vive the long periods of depression 
when wool prices for years were below 
costs of production. 


Government Control of Wool Essential 


Wool growers entering 1943 are 
faced with increasing costs in all oper- 
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ations, with higher taxes and with 
critical transportation difficulties duc 
to the rubber shortage and gasoline 
rationing. Wool prices for 1942 af- 
forded them a living. They will not 
meet the increased costs of 1943. We 
know that if the war continues there 
will be a market for our wool, but 
that market will continue only be- 
cause of continued watchfulness. This 
is not a healthy situation nor is it an 
orderly or dignified method of. pro- 
tecting the future of a great basic 
agricultural product. 


Wool growers, therefore, regard it 
as imperative that the government 
afford them the same amount of pro- 
tection now being granted producers 
of foreign wools. We are hopeful that 
this protection will be obtained 
through the powers conferred by the 
President on Mr... Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture, in the directive ap- 
pointing him food administrator and 
including wool among the products 
coming under his authority. The gov- 
ernment should assume control of the 
wool clip for the duration of the war 
and for a period of at least two years 
thereafter. This wool should move 
through the existing, ordinary com- 
mercial channels. Such a program will 
prevent the almost certain wild fluctu- 
ation in price and speculation which 
otherwise is a certainty when this war 
ends. 


Wool Stockpile 


We have been in disagreement with 
many of the policies of the Wool Sec- 
tion of the War Production Board 
during 1942. We believe that the em- 
phasis of the War Production Board 
and the Office of Price Administration 
on impending critical shortages of 
wool for civilian uses and the neces- 
sity for compulsory blending of wool 
products, has done great harm to the 
wool growing and the wool textile 
industries. It has created an entirely 
false impression in the minds of the 
manufacturers, merchants, and the 
public with respect to the amount of 
wool actually available for civilian 
consumption. 

We realize that the military situa- 
tion demands that we maintain in this 
country a surplus of wool sufficient 
to safeguard us against a shortage 
such as is now contributing materially 
to the defeat of the German armies 
in Russia and elsewhere throughout 
the world. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that under any circumstances it 
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is justifiable for any government 
agency to force the manufacture of 
adulterated woolen materials in order 
to provide as many units of apparel 
as have been made and sold in past 
peacetime years. We are not in ac- 
cord with the belief of the War Pro- 
duction Board that the present limited 
amount of wool allotted for civilian 
consumption is a wise conservation 
policy. Only a military disaster could 
shut us off from world sources of wool 
for which we and our allies are the 
sole remaining markets. Existing sup- 
plies and facilities for maintaining 
them warrant more generous civilian 
allotments of wool. 


The present stockpile of Australa- 
sian wools in this country, held jointly 
by the United States and Great 
Britain, now exceeds 700,000,000 
pounds and more is arriving constant- 
ly in the bottoms that make up our 
military and naval shuttle service of 
supplies back and forth across the 
Pacific Ocean. It is probable that, ex- 
clusive of our domestic clip, the sur- 
plus of government-owned wools will 
reach one billion pounds by the mid- 
dle of this year. With the wool in the 
hands of mills and dealers, on order 
or now afloat and our own clip, total 
wool supplies early in 1943 may ag- 
gregate a billion five hundred million 
pounds. 


The government has purchased the 
balance of the 1942 Uruguayan clip 
and has arranged to purchase a part 
of the 1943 clip, a total of more than 
65 million pounds. Present arrange- 
ments are to store this wool in Uru- 
guay until shipping space is available. 
Stockpile Should Be Controlled 

The continued purchase of foreign 
grown wools by this government is 
not only a policy of conservation, but 
a policy of war strategy because it 
takes off the world market a surplus 
which might otherwise fall into the 
hands of the Axis powers. 


Wool growers have no protest to 
make to this policy, but they are en- 
titled to some guarantee that this 
wool will be disposed of in an orderly 
fashion during the present war period 
and when peace comes. So far we have 
had no such guarantee. Present ad- 
ministrators of the different wartime 
agencies, exercising control over this 
wool, have promised that domestic 
wool growers: will be protected from 
the ruin which would follow its un- 
regulated disposal. However, govern- 
ment administrators and wartime 


agencies come and go. Each has hy 
own individual policy. The war agep. 
cies themselves undergo radical » 
visions and mergers from time to ting 
with consequent changes in policy, We 
must continue to insist, therefore, the 
something more than uncertain pr. 
mises of temporary bureau chiefs ani 
assistant chiefs be given us. Warting 
and post-war control of the unpreg. 
dented amount of foreign wools helj 
by the government in this county 
and abroad is not only necessary tp 
protect wool growers, but also wod 
textile manufacturers, all converter 
of wool products, and retail me 
chants. Its disposal without contro 
would result in chaos, and its exist 
ence without any guarantee of contro 
is a constant threat to all of us] 
realize that our foremost task now 
is to win this war but an orderly 
economic war and postwar policy 
affecting not only wool but all com: 
modities is an essential part of ow 
program for Victory. 


Compulsory Blending 


During the past year your Associa 
tion has opposed vigorously and con: 
stantly the repeated efforts of both 
the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration to en- 
force compulsory blending of all-wool 
products as part of the wool conser 
vation program. Such a program is 
not only unnecessary, but it would be 
permanently ruinous to wool growers 
because it would convert the wool 
textile industry into a mixed fiber 
industry, competing on a price basis 
to determine which could produce the 
cheapest manipulated fabrics. The 
basis for compulsory blending is a de 
sire to produce over a twelve months 
period a total of some 320 million 
yards of apparel woolens, which is the 
yardage consumed during a normal 
peacetime year. Such a program is 
directly counter to the wartime effort 
to reduce spending. The inferior char- 
acter of the materials, as has been 
proven in Great Britain, would require 
the purchase by consumers of from 
one and a half to two garments at 
prices equal to those paid for one 
serviceable all-wool article. 


This program of compulsory blend- 
ing, advanced shortly after our entry 
into the war, was accompanied by ill 
advised and_= injudicious publicity 
which has misled the public into be 
lieving there is such a critical shortage 
of wool products that they must ac 
cept substitutes. This is not the fact. 
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With the increased amount of new 
wool made available to manufacturers 
for 1943 and the proper use of noils 
and other wool by-products, there is 
an adequate supply of wool to meet 
requirements of the public during this 
year. So far as shortages are con- 
cerned there are as great or greater 
shortages of substitute synthetic fibers 
than there are of wool, and the drain 
upon manpower and machinery in pro- 
ducing these artificial fibers is much 
greater than obtains in the produc- 
tion of wool. 

Your Association will continue to 
oppose compulsory blending in the 
wool textile industry and to oppose 
any order which would forbid the use 
of wool in any product where wool 
has been traditionally used. If further 
restrictions on the use of wool for 
civilian purposes are ever necessary 
then the quantity of specific products 
which may be made of wool should 
be determined by an equitable sys- 
tem of overall production control. 

In concluding my comments on 
compulsory blending it would be un- 
fair not to record, with appreciation, 
that this attempted program of com- 
pulsory wool blending was opposed 
by Mr. Kenneth W. Marriner, chief 
of the Wool Section of the War Pro- 
duction Board, an attitude which, we 
hope, he continues to maintain. 


British Wool Exports 


With reference to the limitation as 
to the amount of wool which may be 
used for civilian purposes, it is inter- 
esting to examine the British system 
of wool conservation. The British 
Government encourages the manufac- 
ture of so-called “utility cloths” for 
apparel by offering premiums of addi- 
tional wool to those manufacturers 
producing them. The fiber content, 
construction, and weight of these fab- 
rics and their selling prices are all 
established. This utility fabric plan, 
contrary to the general impression, 
has absolutely nothing whatever to 
do with any wool conservation pro- 
gram. It was established primarily 
as a social measure to prevent price 
inflation and the use of wool in high- 
priced fabrics only. The utility cloths 
include both all-wool materials and 
blended materials. Experience dur- 
ing the past year and a half has 
shown that the all-wool fabrics are by 
far the most satisfactory. As a result 
they are replacing in large degree the 
blended types which gave such unsat- 
isfactory service the public rebelled. 






February, 1943 


During 1941 and 1942 Great Brit- 
ain, despite her enormous war diffi- 
culties, made an almost unbelievable 
record in the amount and value of 
her wool textile exports. In the cal- 
endar year of 1941 Great Britain 
shipped into world markets approxi- 
mately 100 million square yards of 
woven woolens and worsteds valued 
at approximately $150,000,000. This 
yardage approximates at least 35 per 
cent of the yardage of all-wool tex- 
tiles manufactured in this country in 
any one year. 


In addition, Great Britain exported 
an unknown, but very large quantity 
of knitted goods including sweaters, 
hosiery, gloves, and some 35 million 
pounds of tops and yarns. It is esti- 
mated that these total exports con- 
sumed between 250 and 300 million 
pounds of grease wool or an amount 
equal to approximately 60 per cent 
of our domestic wool production. It 
represents also more wool than was 
permitted to be used by American 
woolen mills for all civilian purposes 


in 1942. 


British exports of wool textiles for 
1942 were even more impressive than 
for the previous year. For the twelve 
months ending September 30, 1942, 
Great Britain exported 92,800,000 
square yards of woolens and worsteds, 
as compared with 66 million square 
yards for the twelve months ending 
September 30, 1941. Exports during 
1942 of tops and yarns approximated 
the 1941 figures. Exports of knitted 
goods also remained at high levels. A 
large percentage of British tops, yarns, 
and woven and knitted textiles was 
sold in our markets. Although no of- 
ficial figures are now published re- 
garding imports, it has been stated up- 
on good authority that receipts of 
British semi-manufactured and manu- 
factured wool products in the United 
States for the first six months of 1942 
established a new high record. It is 
the consensus of wool textile manufac- 
turers that quality for quality, and 
type for type, British wool textile 
manufacturers sell their products in 
this country at prices lower than 
American costs of production. 


I cite the remarkable record of 
British wool textile manufacturers 
during two critical war years as an in- 
dication that the British view of the 
importance of maintaining the struc- 
ture of her basic peacetime industries 
is different than ours. The viewpoint 
is more interesting when we realize 





that Great Britain must import her 
raw wool from her dominions, where- 
as we produce 50 per cent of all our 
requirements on the basis of present 
wartime consumption and between 80 
and 90 per cent of our requirements 
in normal peacetime years. 


Reciprocal Trade Treaties 

The powers conferred upon the 
President to negotiate reciprocal trade 
treaties through the Department of 
State expire in June of this year. 
I urge the Association to oppose re- 
newal of these powers except with the 
provision that all reciprocal trade 
treaties be ratified by the Senate This 
check upon centralized executive pow- 
er is necessary as a principle of gov- 
ernment and is especially essential in 
matters affecting our agriculture and 
commerce. 


All of us must recognize that post- 
war world conditions may result in 
radical changes in our traditional pro- 
tective tariff system. For this very 
reason any proposed new system 
should be scrutinized thoroughly by 
Congress before it is adopted. One 
need only study the tremendous wool 
textile exports by Great Britain dur- 
ing the war years of 1941 and 1942 
to realize the extent of the competi- 
tion which we, as wool growers, will 
face when peace prevails again. 


Representation in Washington 

It must be apparent to all that 
more and more the majority of the 
policies affecting the wool growing in- 
dustry will be determined in Wash- 
ington. While no one can look with 
certainty into the future, it appears 
most likely that this control will con- 
tinue during the postwar period. With 
only the military market for our wool, 
so long as the war continues, and a 
mounting government stockpile of 
wool, it is vitally important that we 
be informed constantly regarding 
Washington developments. Hence, it 
becomes essential that our Associa- 
tion be strongly represented at the Na- 
tional Capitol at all times. 


American Wool Council 

We have every reason to be very 
much pleased with the work of the 
American Wool Council, which is your 
organization, supported by your con- 
tributions on every bag of wool you 
produce. The Council has been very 
active during 1942 in a number of di- 
rections which have been greatly to 
the growers’ benefit. The Council op- 
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posed compulsory blending, which is 
referred to more extensively in this 
report. It has repeatedly called at- 
tention to false and misleading adver- 
tising by producers of synthetic fibers. 
It has endeavored to counteract the 
impression that there is a critical wool 
shortage, and in general has done an 
excellent job in educating the public 
as to the necessity for, and the virtues 
of wool. 


During 1942 the Council published 
and circulated nearly one-half mil- 
lion booklets on wool. It built a large 
exhibit which was part of the Army 
War Show that traveled throughout 
the country and was viewed by 5 mil- 
lion people. The cost of these two 
projects equaled the amount of the 
wool growers’ entire appropriation to 
the Council for 1942 and was obtain- 
ed from outside sources by the Coun- 
cil. 

The American Wool Council is al- 
ready recognized as an authoritative 
source of information regarding both 
wool growing and wool manufactur- 
ing. I believe that the small amount 
of money each grower is contributing 
to the American Wool Council is the 
best investment he has ever made, and 
I hope that more growers will sup- 
port it next year. Mr. Ackerman, the 
Executive Director of the Council, has 
done an excellent job and is entitled to 
the thanks of both wool growers and 
consumers. 


Conclusion 


In this summary of the war and 
postwar problems which we face, I 
have tried not to be over critical. All 
of us realize that our government has 
performed a Herculean task during 
this last year in converting our coun- 
try of peace into an engine of war 
more powerful than any which has 
ever existed before. In that effort it 
has had the unstinted cooperation of 
agriculture and industry. The gov- 
ernment has requested and directed, 
but it has been the people who have 
achieved the results. 

Many of our needless difficulties are 
the results of an overzealous bureau- 
cracy which has combined theories of 
social and government reforms in or- 
ders and regulations which should 
have confined themselves to advanc- 
ing our war program. It is against 
their unnecessary and burdensome re- 
quirements that we protest. There is 
a new spirit abroad in this land. The 
people said emphatically in the last 
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elections that bureaucrats must cease 
making the laws, and return that con- 
stitutional right to Congress where it 
belongs. Congress makes many mis- 
takes but Congress is the voice of the 
people, selected by us at the polls, and 
recalled by us, when need be, by the 
same means. Laws made by directives 
and orders which come from anony- 
mous men in bureaus and divisions 
are not subject to review either by 
Congress, or indeed, by the courts. 
The only participation in them by the 
people is obedience. 

That is not the American way. That 
is not what we are spending our chil- 
dren’s lives and the wealth of the 
richest country in the world to 
achieve. We must be vigilant there- 
fore in this wartime of centralized 
power and authority to see that these 
war powers are returned to the peo- 
ple when we win victory, peace, and 
security for our democratic way of 


life. 





Abdsociation Income 


"THE work of the National Wool 

Growers Association is budgeted 
each year by its Executive Committee, 
which is composed of the officers and 
one representative from each of the 
thirteen state wool growers’ organiza- 
tions affiliated with it. For 1942 a 
$40,000 budget was set up by the com- 
mittee and prorated among the state 
associations on the basis of sheep 
populations as estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for January 
1, 1942. The payments made by each 
state association, including dues paid 
direct to the National Association by 
individual growers, during the year 
are shown below: 





Quota Amount 

State for 1942 Received 
CO ene pee: $ 608.00 $ 9.00 
So ee 4,338.00 2,292.71 
Caloreee: ...2.-....2...... 2,553.00 2,553.00 
Se Aa 2,682.00 2,682.00 
Pee 2, 5,455.00 1,715.00 
eS a en 1,111.00 518.00 
New Mexico ............ 2,380.00 32.50 
en 2,276.00 2,296.00 
South Dakota .......... 1,772.00 300.00 
2 | ME aRCr Rarer 7,316.00 7,318.00 
1 ESE eRe 3,462.00 2,115.00 
Washington .............. 824.00 "$24.00 
WyGnmg .......:........:. 5,223.00 4,257.00 
: >) naires $40,000.00 $26,910.21 


Comment on Resolution 
56 


ESOLUTION No. 56, adopted }j 
the National Wool Growers 
sociation’s 78th annual convention , 
January 26 as a part of the report 
the Committee on the Public Domay 
includes the following statement: 
We recommend that all owners of liv 
stock who have secured preferences by re, 
son of ownership of livestock grazing q 
leased land be granted a reasonable lengi 
of time in which to secure base property fy 
the continuation of their preference in th 
event that the lease is terminated. 


This pertains to getting necessay 
time to transfer the “dependency ly 
use” established by a permittee q 
leased lands to other lands under ¢ 
new Federal Range Code put out ly 
the Grazing Service. 

A recent interpretation of the rulg 
by the Grazing Service is given on # 
application I filed on November 2 
1942, to have this “dependency y 
use” transferred from lands lease 
from the State of Colorado, unde 
Section 7, paragraph b, page 11, of th 
new Range Code, which sets out thal 
this “dependency by use”’ can be trans 
ferred from leased lands to other lands 
I am advised in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 3, 1942, from District Grazie 
Whetstone of Craig, Colorado, as fo 
lows: 


Under this clause it states specifically that 
the person wishing to transfer must bes 
lessee, and if your lease was cancelled m 
November 1, 1942, you could no longer & 
considered a lessee of such properties ani 
the State would have the privilege of grant 
ing or denying such privileges from thes 
properties. 


The State of Colorado, has served 
notice that they have denied the ap 
plication for this transfer. 

Under this arbitrary interpretation 
of the rules, the Grazing Service wil 
attempt to and claim they will ves 
the valid rights to my established per 
mits, without my consent, with the 
owner of these leased lands, who is 
the State of Colorado. 

Thus, in effect, the Grazing Servic 
takes the position that they have th 
authority to confiscate my permit o 
license, which is a valid right, without 
due process of law, because the appli 
cation was filed some twenty-four 
or five days after the expiration 
the lease. The loss of these permits 
will cause undue injury and financiél 
loss. 

M. A. Smith 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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1. The National Budget 
Cessary 
ney by The National Wool Growers Association stands 
‘tee aim squarely behind every appropriation necessary to prosecu- 
der thi tion of the war. It appreciates that in all wars some waste 
out by and inefficiency are inevitable. But that does not mean that 
the taxpayers who finally foot the bill should be saddled 
1e rulail with unwise expenditures or that there should be disregard 
1 On am of economy and sound business sense. 
ber The financing of this war will require the total skill 
ncy 0% of the best minds in America, and to confuse the issue by 


leasell additional spending for new or unnecessary social reforms 

unde is not only unwise, but will actually retard military accom- 
» Of th plishments. The budget proposal for the expenditure of 
ut thal 108 billion dollars in the next fiscal year is so astounding 
> trams that it has stunned the thinking people of America. The 
r lands proposed budget carries an amount as large as the total 
Decem# national income of the entire nation for the past year. It 
Grazie would seem that such a colossal sum of money could not 
as fol wisely be expended by the government during its fiscal 
year. If such a sum is necessary, under efficient planning, 
to carry on the war, we are for it. But we urge the Con- 
gress to scrutinize these budget proposals with extreme 
care and see that every nonessential item is eliminated. 
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2. The Sheepmen’s Contribution 


m thes 
This war has spread almost to every country in Europe, 
servell Africa, Asia, and the Islands of the Pacific. Predictions as 
the ap to its termination are but the product of wishful thinking. 
Those of the United States who fight for home and 
etation country in whatever land may rest content that the farmers 
ce wil and stockmen of America will never forsake them. Others 
ill ves’ may strike and slow down and sabotage production by 
ed per™ various means, but we shall carry on an ever-increasing 
ith the production schedule as our part in winning the war. The 
who is§ burdens placed upon the shoulders of producers are great, 
_ § but not great enough to hinder the determination to pro- 
Servic duce everything possible for the support and comfort of 
ave the our armed forces and those whom they have left behind. 
mit @ We would call the attention of the nation to the fact 
vithou® that there has been no shortage of wool, mutton, or lamb, 
> appl and that our soldiers have gone forth into foreign lands 
ty-four clad in uniforms made of all-American wool. These uni- 
tion ®8 forms are at once the envy and admiration of the entire 
permit world. We are proud that we could make this contribution 
nancial 4, their comfort and well being. When this war is over, it 
shall be our purpose to assist in every possible way in 
Utah returning our nation to a sound, clean, constitutional 


government; and to re-establish the system of free enter- 
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As Set Forth in the Reports of Various Committees and Adopted by the 
78th Annual Convention, January 25-26, 1943, Salt Lake City, Utah 


prise for producers in all lines,—free from governmental 
interference or dictation. This is the kind of a ey 
our boys hope to return to. 


3. Tariff 


This Association reaffirms its belief in the soundness 
of the protective tariff system as has heretofore been the 
established principle of the nation. It is a remarkable fact 
that in this great war, this nation, with its tariff-protected 
industries, is being called upon not only to supply to a 
large portion of the earth materials of warfare, but to 
supply them with the actual necessities of life. 

We are proud of the fact that, in this great test of 
national efficiency, those industries which have been built 
and fostered behind the protective walls of tariff are the 
industries that have most successfully met the test. We 
cannot subscribe to the view now being spread over the 
country that at the end of the war, all tariffs should be 
abolished. And we declare here and now that when any 
effort is made to accomplish such a purpose, the entire 
agricultural and livestock industry will oppose it with all 
the vigor they possess. 


4. Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


In 1934, under the pressure of emergency, the Con- 
gress relinquished its treaty-and tariff-making duties by 
granting authority to the Executive to enter into so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements with foreign nations without 
the constitutional proviso for Senate approval. This grant 
of authority expires in June, and the Executive Depart- 
ment has now asked that it be extended. 

We were opposed to this grant when it first was 
made, and its operation has only served to increase our 
misgivings. We believe the law is clearly unconstitutional. 
Its operation has served only to discourage those engaged 
in agriculture, who, seemingly, have been singled out to 
bear the brunt of most tariff reductions so far made. 

We are opposed to a further extension of this grant 
unless, in the judgment of the Congress, some compelling 
reason exists which has not as yet been made public. In 
that event, it should be approved only after requiring that 
all treaties be submitted to the Senate for its approval, 
as is provided in our Constitution and as is the case in 
every foreign country with which we have made a trade 
agreement. 

If we practice democracy at home, we may better 
preach it abroad. 


5. Sanitary Laws 


We reaffirm our opposition to any relaxation in our 
sanitary laws which might result in the importation of 
animal diseases into the United States. The increasing im- 
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portance of our supply of animal products makes this 
doubly necessary. 


6. Parity 


There is before the Congress a bill to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act so as to include farm wages 
in determining the parity price of agricultural products. 
Of course, any sound or workable parity basis, to be fair 
to the producers, must include farm wages as an item of 
cost. This declaration is so self-evident that everyone must 
agree with it. 


However, the bill under consideration does not, in our 
opinion, fully meet the present needs of agriculture. When 
parity was established, there was no thought of applying 
it except to a few basic commodities of which there was 
an exportable surplus. Now, however, it seems the intention 
to apply it to everything which the stockman and the 
farmer produce. 

Therefore, we believe that it is vital that a complete 
and thorough study of the parity question should be made 
before the enactment of piece-meal legislation. If the 
farmer’s total income is to be regulated by so-called 
parity, let us make a full and complete investigation of the 
problem, and then Congress can pass a law which can 
stand for a number of years as the measure of farm prices. 


7. Labor Relations Law 


We believe the so-called Wagner National Labor Re- 
lations Law should be modified greatly. It is our opinion 
that this law has been the main factor concerned in holding 
back the industrial and moral recovery of America. It has 
endeavored to force the closed shop upon American in- 
dustry, to designate the union to which an employee must 
belong, and to deny to the employer rights given him by 
the Constitution. It is an ill-concealed attempt to destroy 
the ownership of property. A nation operating under such 
a one-sided law will never be able to obtain total defense. 

We, therefore, recommend to the Congress that the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act be greatly modified 
and made to conform to the long-established rights of 
owners of property, as well as labor. 


8. Coordination Between Government Agencies 


The lack of coordination between governmental regu- 
lating agencies is working hardships on range men whose 
supply of cured and preserved meats and canned goods is 
limited or not available and who in turn are handicapped 
by curtailed quantities of gasoline, particularly for pickup 
trucks used in the delivery of these products, or increased 
delivery requirements due to the necessity of supplying 
fresh meats and vegetables more often. 

We, therefore, recommend consultation and coordin- 
ation between these agencies to the end that the economi- 
cal operation of delivery and supply be made possible to 
range outfits in providing for their camps on the range. 


9. Rubber Administrator 


We desire to thank the administration for the wisdom 
it displayed in selecting a high-class business man in, the 
person of Mr. Wm. Jeffers to administer our rubber pro- 
gram. His presence in this highly important war effort 
gives reassurance to the American public that nonessential 
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and time-consuming delays will be eliminated if humanly 
possible. 


10. War Bonds 


The National Wool Growers Association hereby yo 
cords itself as endorsing to the highest degree possible th: 
Federal Government’s program of raising needed finanegs 
through the sale of war bonds and stamps. 


Every wool grower is urged to buy these bonds anj 
stamps to the limit of his capacity. We know he will d& 
this. We must choose between Bonds and Bondage! 


11. Thanks 


This Association extends its thanks to all those agencies 
in the city of Salt Lake that have contributed to the com- 
fort and success of this convention. We particularly thank 
the management of the Hotel Utah for the great effort jt 
has made to care for those in attendance. 


We desire to extend our profound thanks to all the of- 
ficers of the National Wool Growers Association, and par 
ticularly to our President and our Secretary, for the busi- 
nesslike manner in which they have conducted the affairs 
of this organization during the past year. With the funds 
which have been available, they have done a work of 
tremendous and long-enduring value to the sheep industry 
of America. Their services cannot be measured in dollars. 
We assure them of our high appreciation of the work they 
have performed. 


J. L. Sawyer, California 

Frank Meaker, Colorado 

H. C. Gardiner, Montana 

D. A. Hughes, Nevada 

H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota 
Vestel Askew, Texas 

J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 

S. W. McClure, Idaho, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
WOOL MARKETING 


12. American Wool Council 


We commend the work of the American Wool Council 
in its promotional and educational campaign and urge the 
support of every wool grower. We thank those who have 
contributed to this work. 


13. Government Wool Program 
We recommend: 


(a) That the Department of Agriculture be requested 
to purchase-for the United States Government the 1943 
domestic wool clip and all clips thereafter for a period of 
two years after the first of January following the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of Peace and until the strategic stock 
pile is disposed of,—at the highest price provided in the 
Price Control Act, as amended, with increases thereto com: 
mensurate with costs of labor, feed and other production 
expenses. 


(b) That, due to the carryover of a record supply 
of wool in the United States, a monthly survey of the 
situation be made for use as a basis for the determination 
of a more liberal civilian allotment and limitation of the 
use of wool substitutes. 
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(c) That, in both government and civilian orders, 
domestic wool be given priority until each clip is used up 
currently. 


(d) That the marketing of the domestic clip be 
handled through the regular channels of trade with the 
producer selecting his agency, and that provision be made 
to pay the grower at least 85 per cent of the estimated 
yalue of his clip upon delivery to a common carrier or 
warehouse. 


14. Price Ceilings 


We recommend that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion be requested to increase ceilings on wool in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Price Control Act, as amended. 


15. Freight Rates on Baled Wool 


It has come to the attention of this committee that 
certain agencies now engaged in the marketing of wool in 
the western territory are endeavoring to obtain lower 
freight rates on baled wool, and we, therefore, recommend 
to the Executive Committee that the National Wool 
Growers Association support this action. 


16. Price Regulation 


The National Wool Growers Association endorses all 
reasonable and equitable price restriction regulations of 
the Office of Price Administration to the end that this 
nation will avoid the ruinous tragedy of inflation and the 
destruction to our lives and property which would accom- 
pany it. It offers its full cooperation and assistance to the 
new administrator of the O.P.A., Senator Prentiss Brown, 
and calls his attention to the urgent necessity for main- 
taining a strong, able, experienced and unbiased personnel 
in both the legal and commodity branches of the wool 
section of the O.P.A. 


Ceiling prices for wool and woolen products should 
be established on a basis which will permit continued un- 
interrupted production without loss. Rules and regulations 
should avoid unnecessary onerous formulas and technical 
requirements that retard essential production and impose 
bureaucratic practices on producers, thus increasing the 
prices which the public must pay. We further urge upon 
Senator Brown that rules and regulations of the O.P.A. 
should be confined to price control and should not require 
changes in traditional, legitimate methods of business pro- 
cedure. 


W. P. Wing, California 

E. Clair Hotchkiss, Colorado 
A. H. Caine, Idaho 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Montana 

Mac Hoke, Oregon 

H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota 
Horace Fawcett, Texas 

J.‘ W. Richardson, Washington 
J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 

R. C. Rich, Idaho, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
TRANSPORTATION 


17. Gas Allowances Under Certificates 
of War Necessity 


Due to the confusion resulting from centralization of 
authority in officials unfamiliar with western problems, 
gasoline allowances as first granted were entirely insuffi- 
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cient to take care of the needs of operators. It now appears 
that local boards are, in most instances, taking care of, and 
adjusting some of these inequalities. There are numerous 
situations however which still require clarification. 


We recommend that national authorities of the Office 
of Defense Transportation make positive provisions where- 
by their state directors will be fully authorized to take 
care of all local problems. 

A critical situation exists in the western range states 
in connection with sheep shearers and predatory animal 
trappers. Their scarcity, and the need for extensive travel 
because of their limited number, compel recognition of 
their travel needs. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly that the various 
war-created agencies proceed to eliminate red tape and 
delays, and make immediately available to these essential 
laborers sufficient tires and gasoline. 


18. Truck Transportation 


It is recognized that a war-burdened railroad system 
cannot adequately meet our present traffic needs, and 
therefore, our indispensable highway transportation is of 
prime importance. Truck transportation has been badly 
hampered and restricted through ill-advised regulations. 
In view of this situation and the present emergency, we 
recommend the removal of any and all unreasonable re- © 
strictions that tend to restrict, or that are designed to 
limit the usefulness of truck transportation. 


19. Freight Rates 


We wish to support and affirm the actions taken during 
the past year by our national executive officers in the 
filing of two rate cases, one pertaining to wool rates, and 
the other pertaining to a protest of what is commonly 
known as the 3 per cent war emergency freight rate in- 
crease. It is our opinion that both of these cases justify 
and warrant the support as aids to full prosecution of the 
war. 


20. Commendation of Railroads 


We commend the management of the railroads of 
America for the excellent service they are rendering to 
agriculture and the public in general. This is in such 
striking contrast to the confusion and inefficiency which 
characterized railroad operations under government man- 
agement in World War No. 1 that it is an excellent demon- 
stration of the soundness of private ownership of our trans- 
portation system. 


M. E. Noonen, Colorado 

M. C. Claar, Idaho 

Wm. H. Wyatt, Montana 

Walter A. Holt, Oregon 

H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota 
Fred T. Earwood, Texas 

Douglas Q. Cannon, Utah 

J. W. Richardson, Washington 
Paul Etchepare, Montana, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AMMUNITION 
AND PREDATORY ANIMALS 


21. Ammunition 


The loss of sheep in the western range states, even 
during pre-war years, was one of the greatest hazards en- 
countered, and the major part of such loss was attributed 
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to predatory animals. Now in the present war emergency, 
with curtailed supplies of ammunition, that loss has rapidly 
increased to tremendous proportions. Critical meat is being 
wasted; wool is lost, as well as the pelts and other by- 
products derived from these animals slaughtered by preda- 
tors. 


The immediate need of the western states for am- 
munition is of such importance that this committee cannot 
emphasize too strongly to all government agencies charged 
with allocating shells, the importance of prompt action. 


It is estimated that the emergency requirements for 
immediate needs are, conservatively, one million rounds, 
and our annual needs at least four million rounds. This 
would be made up principally of three sizes of ammunition: 
30-30’s, about 40 per cent; 25-35’s, about 30 per cent; and 
30-06’s, about 30 per cent. 


There are, of course, many other guns and sizes of 
ammunition needed badly, such as: 32 Winchester Specials, 
25-20’s, 22 High Powers, 32-40’s, 300 Savages, and 250- 
3,000. 

We do not consider this request unreasonable, nor of 
such magnitude as to interfere with the production of war 
ammunition. It is our knowledge from _ well-informed 
sources that this does not represent the output of one 
small-arms plant for more than one week. Inasmuch as the 
livestock industry asking for the shells is producing critical 
meat and clothing items as well as many medicinal sup- 
plies for the prosecution of the war, we hold that our 
request deserves quick and ready response from authorities. 


22. Fish and Wildlife Service 


This committee wishes to commend the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior for the 
results accomplished during the past year in the cooper- 
ative control of predators through the destruction of more 
than 123,000 predators in the western states. 


We urge that the present Congress continue the ap- 
propriation for predator and rodent control as authorized 
for this purpose. 


23. Wild Meat Supply 


Our country and our Allies are now in serious need 
of meat and hides. Throughout the western states there is 
a surplus of elk and deer. In many places they are so 
numerous they are depleting the forage on public and 
private ranges to the detriment of watersheds, the big 
game themselves and the livestock formerly using these 
units. 


Therefore, we request that these game herds be re- 
duced to the grazing capacity of the units of range used 
by them to prevent damage to watersheds, loss of game 
animals by starvation and loss of meat and hides. The meat 
thus produced will amount to millions of pounds, and 
thousands of hides will be made available. 


In recognition of this situation we request that the 
War Production Board allocate, under duly restricted pro- 
cedure, sufficient ammunition to the responsible land 
management agencies on whose lands these surpluses exist, 
so that they may take the surplus indicated by the re- 
spective state governments as being necessary to have 
removed. This procedure is requested to protect fully the 
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land and herds, and provide the excess meat and hides 
so necessary to the war effort at this time. 


John Allies, Colorado 

Robert Naylor, Idaho 

Hamilton Gordon, Montana 
Gordon Griswold, Nevada 

M. Allred, Utah 

D. A. Hughes, Nevada, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON WOOL BAGS 


24. Second-Hand Bags 


The Committee on Wool Bags recognizes the serious 
shortage in the available burlap supply and the necessity 
for the use of a large part of it by our armed forces. The 
outlook for new burlap for wool bags in 1943 is approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 yards, which is sufficient to make 300,000 
new bags for our national requirements of 1,500,000. Since 
two thirds of all burlap landed in this country is now 
requisitioned by the Army, it is somewhat doubtful that 
future imports will be large enough to make any sizable 
quantity of wool bags this year. 

In order that we may package our 1943 clip, substi- 
tute and second-hand bags must be used. Since second- 
hand wool bags are concentrated in Boston and not ordin- 
arily handled by regular bag dealers in our states, the 
National Wool Trade Association has agreed to pool, mend, 
clean and return all satisfactory used wool bags. We recom- 
mend that state association secretaries communicate di- 
rectly with Mr. C. Willard Bigelow, Secretary of the Na 
tional Wool Trade Association, Boston, Massachusetts, re 
garding the ordering of carloads of bags; or furnish him 
names of wholesale bag dealers in their states, so arrange 
ments can be made for the trade to sell bags to such 
dealers who, in turn, may sell to growers. 


Raymond McMurray, Idaho 
Walter A. Holt, Oregon 

J. W. Richardson, Washington 
Horace Fawcett, Texas, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT 
AND MATERIALS 


25. Farm Machinery 


Since quotas of farm machinery and repairs have been 
authorized by the War Production Board under W.P.B. 
Order L170, we wish to receive definite assurance that 
allocation of materials will result in the production of 
machinery far enough ahead of the season in which it is 
to be used that work may be accomplished at the time 
demanded by conditions and in season. 


We further point out that the only way our shortage 
of labor on ranches may be replaced is by additional equip: 
ment. It is humanly impossible to reach production goals 
if we work with reduced equipment. Give us the machinery 
and we pledge ourselves to do the job> We urge that quotas 
be increased to meet our needs. 


We further place special emphasis on the need for 
repairs at all times. The lack of a needed part means the 


loss of a machine. 
. ~~ * 


Canvas and cotton duck is a vital article of sheep 
camp tents and lambing sheds. We ask that priorities be 
given wool growers that adequate supplies be available. 
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26. Commendation of Secretary Wickard 


We wish to express appreciation of the untiring ef- 
forts of Secretary of Agriculture Wickard in his work to 
get adequate facilities for agricultural production. We 
commend such vision and pledge cooperation in the con- 
tinuation of such policies. 


W. P. Wing, California 

Russell Wilkins, Colorado 

E. A. Stolworthy, Idaho 

Walter A. Holt, Oregon 

Paul Etchepare, Montana 

S. M. Jorgensen, Utah 

E. Clair Hotchkiss, Colorado, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
2%. Strikes ‘ 


We are in a state of national emergency at the present 
time, and engaged in a global war in which the very 
existence of the United States is at issue. Under such 
conditions it is impossible to justify strikes which hold up 
war production, no matter upon what grounds such strikes 
are called. The men in the armed services are entitled to 
first consideration, and it is essential that they receive 
sufficient weapons, equipment, food and ammunition at 
all times. 

It is grossly unfair that workers in the civilian war 
effort should be allowed to strike for selfish reasons, 
whereas the men in the armed services must endure great 
hardships and risk their lives and fight 24 hours a day, if 
necessary, without thought of pay or hours. 


We, therefore, urge that strikes which in any way 
interfere with the war effort be outlawed for the duration. 


28. Non-essential Activities 


The United States is engaged in a war which will take 
the all-out effort of the government and its citizens to win. 
Since there have grown up during peace times and are 
still existing a great many government activities which 
may be useful in peacetime but are clearly not essential 
to the war effort, we urge that both federal and state 
governments eliminate or drastically curtail all govern- 
mental activities which are not absolutely essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war. 


29. Civil Service Personnel 


It is reliably reported that there are over three million 
civil servants of the federal government at the present 
time, and over two million five hundred thousand civil 
servants of state and local governments, the combined 
number of federal and local government civil servants 
almost equaling the number of men in the armed services 
at the present time. According to the best information 
available the services of at least one third of these civil 
servants could be dispensed with without interfering with 
the efficient operation of either the federal or local govern- 
ments; and since the man power shortage is becoming 
acute at the present time, and could be relieved to some 
extent if superfluous and nonessential federal and local 
civil servants were dismissed and made available for essen- 
tial work, we urge that both federal and local governments 
institute programs designed to reduce their civil service 
personnel by at least one third for the duration. 
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30. Basic Work Week 


The United States of America is engaged in an all-out 
war for survival at the present time. The highest possible 
production on the home front is essential to victory, and 
full production can only be attained by full and efficient 
utilization of our man power. The present 40-hour week 
not only prevents full utilization of our man power but 
helps create an artificial man power shortage, and actually 
impedes war production. The 40-hour week was originally 
intended to spread employment, and is totally inapplicable 
to the present situation, and in addition is grossly unfair 
to our men in the armed services. Therefore, we urge that: 
the 40-hour work week be suspended for the duration, and 
replaced by a basic work week of at least 54 hours. 


$1. Allocation of Man Power 


It is admittedly essential that agricultural production, 
including wool and livestock production, should be in- 
creased for the duration. It is impossible to increase 
this production unless the producers are given the neces- 
sary man power and mechanical equipment to do so. There- 
fore, we request that greater consideration should be given 
to agriculture, including the livestock industry, in the 
allocation of man power, machinery and equipment for the 
duration. 


32. Mexican Labor 


There exists in the United States today a scarcity.of 
ranch labor, and it is necessary that our stockmen and 
ranchers have relief from this condition. Therefore, we in- 
struct our Association officers to negotiate with the 
government relative to securing herders and ranch workers 
from Old Mexico, under arrangements and conditions now 
furnished for native labor, and that our Association dis- 
seminate full information concerning the procedure neces- 
sary to import such labor. 


33. Predatory Animal Hunters 


Since meat production is of great importance to our 
armed forces and war effort, and predatory animals are 
the cause of a great loss to the stockmen of the West, we 
ask that predatory hunters and pest eradicators be classi- 
fied as essential agricultural workers under the Selective 
Service System. 


W..P. Wing, California 

J. Perry Olsen, Colorado 

Wm. H. Wyatt, Montana - 
T. B. Clark, Nevada 

F. T. Earwood, Texas 

John A. Lundell, Utah 

J. W. Richardson, Washington 

A. R. Mau, Wyoming 

J. L. Sawyer, California, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LAMB MARKETING i 


We pledge ourselves and all our facilities to an all-out 
production of the essential wool and meat commodities 
for the duration of the war. 


34. Price Ceilings 


Assuming that price control is a necessary part of our 
war program and in order to assist us in realizing the 
greater production of wool and meat which has been re- 
quested, we urge that ceiling prices be adjusted in keeping 
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with the changing costs of production, processing and 
distribution. We are opposed to the placing of any ceiling 
prices on live lambs. 


35. Meat Rationing and Allocation 


The present quota system of allocating livestock 
slaughter is inequitable and should be changed. There are 
great meat shortages in areas because quotas have been 
fixed without consideration of tremendous increases in 
population due to war work. In other sections there is 
plenty of meat. We ask that a rationing program be set up 
immediately. 

We also ask that immediate investigation be made 
of the possibility of cold storage of meat supplies in sections 
requiring the least transportation of the live animals during 
periods of surplus marketing. 

We believe elimination of quotas on livestock slaugh- 
ter and the substitution of the ration and point system in 
retail marketing will solve many of the present difficulties. 


We oppose meatless days and “black” markets. 


36. Central Markets 


It is to the benefit of the lamb producers to maintain 
to the fullest extent, free and open competition. We 
recommend that where it does not conflict with the best 
interests of the producers the practice of selling at central 
markets be continued. 


37. Buying Practices 


We feel that we should continue to emphasize the 
necessity of eliminating “one price alley buying” and that 
lambs be sold on their merits. 


38. Lamb Grading 


We recommend to the Department of Agriculture that 
they prepare a booklet carrying the standard grades for 
lamb similar to that prepared for beef, “Buying Beef 
by Grade,” Miscellaneous Publication No. 392. 


39. Lamb Promotion 


We feel that there is a definite need for continuing 
lamb promotion work. Therefore, we recommend that 
an item of $10,000 be set up in the 1943 budget for this 
work. 


We urge that effort be continued to put into opera- 
tion the collection of 75 cents per car on all lambs sold 
at central markets, on direct shipments from country 
points to packing houses, and on feeder lambs bought at 
country points; the proceeds of this fund to be used to 
finance the lamb promotion program. 


We, therefore, submit the following resolution, with 
the recommendation that copies be sent to all livestock 
exchanges, to the American Meat Institute, and any other 
agencies through which this fund may be collected: 


Resolved: That a fund be made available to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board for the purpose of stimulating the consumption 
of lamb; this fund to be collected at the rate of 75 cents per car 
deducted at all central markets, by packer or packer agents at country 
points, and by buyers of feeder lambs at country points; 25 cents 
to go to the general fund of the Meat Board, and 50 cents into a 
special fund to be spent by the Meat Board at the direction of the 
National Wool Growers Association for lamb promotion work. 



















40. Market Reports from Country Points 


We request that the Agricultural Marketing Servig 
report sales and prices of sheep and lambs at county 
points, and that the Department of Agriculture provide fo 
this service in its budget. 


* * * 


We heartily commend the National and the varioy 
state women’s auxiliaries for their very helpful and in. 
portant work in the promotion of lamb consumption, anj 
give them a vote of confidence in this work. 

* * * 


The American Meat Institute is now in its third 
year of a gigantic national meat advertising campaign; we 
endorse this good work and urge its continuance. 

o* * & 


We highly commend George Mardikian of San Fran- 
cisco for his splendid work in publicizing the value of 
lamb. 


41. National Live Stock and Meat Board 


We approve the work of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, and commend them for their unceasing re 
search on meats, their educational material, and gen- 
eral meat promotion work. The educational service they 
have performed and are performing for our armed forces 
is worthy of our highest praise. 


42. Bureau of Animal Industry 


We oppose the transfer of any function or activity of 
the present United States Bureau of Animal Industry to 
other divisions or bureaus of government. Such transfers 
would destroy the great efficiency of this bureau, which 
today is recognized as the foremost bureau of its char 
acter in the world. 


43. U.S.D.A. Yearbook 


We commend the authors of the 1942 Yearbook of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, entitled “Keeping Live- 
stock Healthy.” This book should be in the library of 
every livestock producer and feeder. 


W. P. Wing, California 

Russell Wilkins, Colorado 

G. W. Thompson, Idaho 

H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota 
Horace Fawcett, Texas 

M. A. Smith, Utah 

J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 

G. N. Winder, Colorado, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
FOREST GRAZING 


44. Restoration of Grazing 


The Secretary of Agriculture has indicated that, for 
the year 1943, it will not be necessary to increase the 
number of sheep. Therefore, we consider it advisable 
to recommend that the number of stock to be grazed 
in the national forests be not increased, but if in any 
particular instance or area an increase is justified and 
warranted, this increase of numbers be given to the per- 
mittee (on a percentage basis) from whom it was taken. 
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45. Big Game 


It is an acknowledged fact that big game animals 
are rapidly increasing on the forest ranges. It is like- 
wise a fact that the limiting factor for their continued 
production and increase is the matter of winter range. 
In many instances these animals now are competing with 
domestic livestock for their subsistence. We, therefore, 
recommend that (a) the Forest Service as the owner and 
manager of the land must determine the degree of use to 
be made of these lands by big game; (b) the State Fish 
and Game Commissions under authority vested by law 
must determine the method or methods by which excess 
game populations are to be removed; (c) that the live- 
stock industry, the Forest Service, sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions, other interested agencies, and the public at large 
must encourage and support the State Fish and Game 
Commissions in their efforts to carry out these principles. 


46. Fire Warning 


Due to the fact that during war times there is a grave 
danger of fires caused by sabotage on timbered and non- 
timbered areas, and that it is now apparent help will be 
difficult to obtain to fight such fires, we urge that em- 
ployees of permittees be advised to use extreme care 
during the fire season. 


47. Federalization of Lands 


We oppose any further acquisition of privately owned 
land by governmental agencies. Such acquisitions will 
eventually undermine the tax structure of western states. 
We firmly believe that free and democratic government 
can only survive under a system of private ownership of 


property. 


48. Coordination’ of Grazing Agencies 


We urge that government range agencies, generally, 
make a special effort to coordinate policies and manage- 
ment practices in all localities where such action would 
benefit the livestock and the range. 


49. Range Improvement 


We recommend that 20 per cent of forest fees now 
paid for grazing shall be permitted to be used for range 
improvement purposes and that the control of predatory 
animals be considered a range improvement project. 


50. Proper Burning 


We recognize that forest fires and insect infestation 
have resulted in the destruction of large areas of timber, 
and that much of it has fallen, making fire traps and 
creating additional hazard to surrounding areas of green 
timber, and also making it practically impossible to graze 
livestock in the old burns. We believe it desirable for 
the Forest Service to experiment in the burning out of 
these jungles in an effort to determine a practical way of 
removing these fire hazards and at the same time make 
these areas usable for livestock grazing through reseed- 
ing. 
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51. Range Review 


It is recommended that individual permittees continue 
to make use of the privilege extended by the Forest Serv- 
ice for range inspection trips with forest officials, game 
officials, reclamation authorities or representatives of any 
other groups of mutual users of forest areas and to en- 
deavor to adjudicate on the ground, any problems of range 
management or use that may arise. 


52. Parks or Specially Privileged Areas 


We reiterate that we unalterably oppose the creation 
of any new national parks, monument areas, and game 
preserves that might preclude utilization of forage now 
consumed by livestock. 


53. Cooperation 


Generally speaking the relationship between the Forest 
Service and wool growers has been to their mutual satis- 
faction. We are appreciative of the spirit of cooperation 
manifested by the Forest Service toward the solution of 
most of our problems. We commend the Secretary of 
Agriculture for his appointment of Lyle F. Watts, a west- 
ern man, as Chief of the Forest Service. 


54. Forest Advisory Boards 


We reiterate the position of the Association on forma- 
tion of forest advisory boards and recommend that stock- 
men make full use of these boards. 


55. Reductions 


We feel that forest grazing use has now been stabi- 
lized to the point where transfer reductions for distribu- 
tion are no longer justified. We also feel that it is un- 
sound range management to await a transfer before mak- 
ing adjustments for range protection. Therefore, we recom- 
mend that the present policy of making reductions for 
either protection or distribution in connection with sales 
and transfers be discontinued. 


J. S. Hoffman, Colorado 

H. B. Soulen, Idaho 

Guy Stambaugh, Montana 

A. R. Mau, Wyoming 

Mac Hoke, Oregon, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 


56. Base Properties 


Under the provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act, per- 
mits are issued to graze livestock “to such bona fide set- 
tlers, residents, and other stock owners.” We recommend 
that all owners of livestock who have secured preferences 
by reason of ownership of livestock grazing on leased land 
be granted a reasonable length of time in which to secure 
base property for the continuation of their preference in 
the event that the lease is terminated. 


57. Fees 


We are opposed to increases in grazing fees for the 
use of lands under the administration of the Grazing Serv- 
ice, as neither conditions nor feed warrant such increases. 
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In view of the condition of ranges under the ad- 


58. Big Game Management 


ministration of the United States Grazing Service and the 
present big game population, we request that the Grazing 


Service submit a plain and frank statement of their po- 
sition with regard to range management of big game and 
the numbers which are to be permitted on the grazing 


areas under their control. 


59. Grazing on National Parks 


It is a recognized fact that there is a serious need 
of increasing the production of food and fiber. We request 
that national parks, national monuments, recreation areas, 
etc., be opened for the grazing of livestock. 


60. Senate Committee Hearings 


Grazing Service. 


investigations be continued, and that a report from ggjj 
committee be made at an early date. 


61. Leases 


We prefer the leasing of state lands “in place’’ by thy 
United States Grazing Service where such lands are jp. 
termingled with federal lands now administered by th 
Before the selection of state lands 4 
approved, negotiations should be completed by the Unite) 
States Grazing Service with the states for the administr,. 
tion of said lands by the Grazing Service. 

Leases should be for a period of 10 years and th 


lease fees commensurate with the fees now charged by thy 
United States Grazing Service. 


Leases also should contain provision for an extension 


We endorse the hearings and investigation on the 
use of federal lands under the able leadership of Senator 


McCarran of Nevada, and request that such hearings and 


or renewal for an additional period or periods of time unde 
terms and conditions existing in the original lease. 


W. P. Wing, California 
Jessie Dredge, Idaho 
M. A. Smith, Utah 
Don Clyde, Utah, Chairman 








Cattlemen in Convention 


STERN cattlemen expressed 

their views on such important 
problems as man power, the length of 
the work week, ceilings, and transpor- 
tation in their resolutions adopted at 
the 46th annual convention of the 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation in Denver, Colorado, on January 
15-16. The convention dispatched two 
telegrams during the meeting, one to 
President Roosevelt, pledging “utmost 
effort to help bring the war to as 
speedy an end as possible,” and an- 
other to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, assuring him that they would 
do all in their power to market suf- 
ficient cattle during 1943 to equal or 
exceed the goals the Secretary had set. 


President Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, 
Arizona, re-elected to head the organ- 
ization for a second year, reported to 
the stockmen on the state of the in- 
dustry. Washington, he said, does not 
even yet seem to realize what is hap- 
pening in food production. “There are 
essential agricultural operations every- 
where being curtailed because of 
shortages of man power, rubber, farm 
machinery and supplies.’”’ He said that 
Secretary Wickard should have more 
power in his capacity as food produc- 
tion administrator. Ceilings on live 
animals, Mr. Boice said, would only 
result in confusion and hinder the pro- 
duction of meat. He believed that the 
present ceilings on beef might be 
workable but that it might be neces- 
sary to adjust them in the interest of 
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greater production of beef. President 
Boice suggested that now would be a 
good time for stockmen to start think- 
ing about a program of reduction in 
numbers. 

Mr. F. E. Mollin’s report stressed 
the activity of the American National 
in fighting against ceilings on live 
animals and the impracticalness of 
such a price regulation order. The 
association he said has taken the lead- 
ing part at numerous meetings and at 
Washington in the fight against ceil- 
ings on live animals, and in the ad- 
justment of dressed beef ceilings in 
the interest of greater beef production. 
This activity he considered the most 
important of the association’s work 
during the year. He favored such ad- 
justment of ceilings on dressed beef 
as would promote production of need- 
ed meat. In response to Mr. Mollin’s 
request that the association express 
itself on the question of the renewal 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, a resolution was adopted oppos- 
ing the renewal of the law, or advocat- 
ing, if continued, an amendment to re- 
quire Senate ratification. 

Charles E. Blaine, traffic manager, 
was directed by the association to ap- 
pear at a hearing in which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been 
petitioned by government agencies to 
eliminate the increased rates placed 
on livestock and other shipments 
about a year ago. 

The association opposed price ceil- 
ings on live animals and asked for an 
adjustment in beef ceiling prices in the 
following resolutions: 









Whereas, A price ceiling on live animal 
would be thoroughly impractical, would 
extend to the livestock industry the con 
fusion that has existed for months in such 
meat trade, and is entirely unnecessary in 
view of the impending meat rationing pr- 
gram; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are unalterably op 
posed to the imposition of ceilings on the 


‘live animal price. 


* Eo * 

Whereas, There is no doubt that a very 
considerable portion of the current beef 
shortage is due to the fact that the first 
Office of Price Administration ceiling prices 
were too low to induce proper finishing of 
cattle; and 


Whereas, The present ceiling prices have 
been made with the object in view of cor 
recting the situation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge that the ceiling 
prices and spreads between prices on various 
grades be adjusted from time to time to 
limits that will induce feeders to increase 
the weights on slaughter cattle. 

“Pirating by industry” of agricul 
tural workers was objected to ina 
resolution asking the War Manpower 
Commission to provide more effective 
control over the shift of agricultural 
workers to industry. The Selective 
Service was asked to provide manda 
tory deferments of agricultural work- 
ers. Another resolution dealing with 
man power urged the Secretary of 
Agriculture to secure furloughs of key 
men in the industry and suggested 
adoption of a plan of induction that 
would assign key men to agriculture 
and provide “a form of identification 
that would show their service in 4 
capacity a3 important as_ bearing 
arms.” The stockmen urged that the 
work week be extended to a basis 
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comparable with those of our Allies, 
im fairness to the armed forces and 
the Allies.” 

A resolution dealing with truck 
regulations, stating that certain regu- 
lations now in effect are defeating con- 
servation of rubber, equipment, and 
man power and resulting in waste, 
urged that the speed of trucks carry- 
ing livestock and other perishable pro- 
ducts be increased to the speed of 
maximum efficiency, that trucks in 
intrastate commerce be given prior- 
ities on equal terms with trucks in 
interstate commerce, that O.D.T. forms 
be simplified, and that no restriction 
be placed on distance of transportation 
by truck. 

Another resolution referring to 
transportation expressed opposition to 
reduction in existing meat rates in the 
territory Denver and to Pacific coast 
and intermediate points, opposed in- 
creased loading and unloading charges 
at the Chicago stock yards and asked 
for amendment of the term “public 
interest” in the Interstate Commerce 
Act to embrace livestock and related 
industries. 

Elimination of overlapping govern- 
ment agencies and the greatest pos- 
sible reduction in number of federal 
employees were urged by the cattle- 
men. Cessation of non-essential go- 
vernment projects was also requested. 

The association again insisted that 
there should be no modification of the 
embargo against the importation of 
livestock or dressed meats from coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists. 

The stockmen asked that beef be 
included in the shipments of food that 
will have to be made at the conclusion 
of the war “to prevent disastrous re- 
sults to the industry until necessary 
adjustments in production can be 
made.” 

Other resolutions commended the 
railroads for efficient service; reiter- 
ated the cattlemen’s endorsement of 
the Johnson bill which, would give 
legal status to national forest advisory 
boards and authorized continued ef- 
forts to secure its passage with an 
amendment providing for the elimin- 
ation of cuts in grazing preference, be- 
cause of transfer; urged the passage of 
state and federal legislation to “en- 
courage acquisition of public lands by 
users of the land under lease, license 
or permit, by fee simple ownership, 
at a fair price, measured by the nor- 
mal and average productivity of the 
land, thereby not only stabilizing the 
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industries of the state largely depend- 
ent upon the use of lands now in public 
ownership but adding to the valuation 
on the tax rolls.” 


On the basis of a report that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry had been 
transferred to the new Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, the cattlemen’s 
association urged that it be restored to 
“its full power * * * as soon as ex- 





1943 FOREST FEES HIGHER 


The average grazing fee for 1943 
will be 23 cents per head per month 
for cattle and 5.5 cents per head per 
month for sheep. The cattle fee is 
22 per cent higher and the sheep 
fee 20 per cent higher than in 1942. 


Under the formula set up in 1933, 
forest fees are adjusted each year 
on the basis of the average price re- 
ceived by western cattle and sheep- 
men during the preceding year. Last 
year, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics computed the average 
price per hundred pounds of beef 
cattle, exclusive of calves, at $10.50, 
and that for lambs at $11.30. 











pedient, and in the meantime * * * 


continue in control of the inspection 
of all imported dressed meats and 
meat products.” 

The stockmen re-elected Frank S. 
Boice, Sonoita, Arizona, to head their 
organization for a second term. They 
also renamed as first vice president 
E. D. Brownfield, Deming, New 
Mexico. Second vice presidents are: 
A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colorado; And- 
rew Johnston, Alpha, North Dakota; 
J. B. Matthews, Albany, Texas; J. 
Sheldon Potter, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; and Herbert Chandler, Baker, 
Oregon. F. E. Mollin, Denver, Color- 
ado, was renamed executive secretary, 
and Chas. E. Blaine and Calvin L. 
Blaine, traffic manager and assistant 
traffic manager, respectively. 

The selling of 1948 bulls in carlots 
at an average price of $314 during the 
National Western Stock show (Janu- 
ary 16-23) was a good finale to the 
convention, as it was the highest 
average on the largest number of bulls 
sold at the show in recent years. Last 
year 1713 animals sold at an average 
of $262 and in 1938 an average of 
only $125 was made on 1670 animals. 
Eight states were represented in the 
consignments while purchasers came 
from 17 states and Canada. 





Merino Meeting 


E American and Delaine Merino 

Record Association held its thir- 
ty-seventh annual meeting at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on January 14, with a 
slightly smaller than usual attendance 
on account of difficulties in travel. 
However, the session was considered 
one of the best for some time. Breed- 
ers reported good sales for the year. 


Due to cancelation of so many state 
fairs, it was decided to drop premium 
offers for the current year. A com- 
mittee is to. be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the association to work out 
an educational program for the benefit 
of Merino sheep and funds were ap- 
propriated for this purpose. 


The report of the committee on the 
Record of Merit was approved and 
the members voted to continue this 
work. The standard set by this com- 
mittee in the past year called for rams 
weighing 175 pounds and ewes 125 
pounds, ram fleece of 22 pounds, ewe 
fleece, 14 pounds, and wool to shrink 
not over 62 per cent. Comparatively 
few sheep entered were able to make 
the grade on all three points. Sever- 
al made two of these points but fell 
just a shade under on the third. There 
are sheep that make the body weight 
but whose fleece is not quite heavy 
enough, and where the fleece goes be- 
yond the minimum required, it is like- 
ly to have excessive shrinkage. Neith- 
er a 200-pound sheep or a 30-pound 
fleece will do the trick alone. It takes 
a good-sized sheep with a high yield 
of scoured wool to meet the require- 
ments. 

Officers elected were: Howard J. 
Ziegler, Clyde, Ohio, president; Arthur 
R. Jewell, Centerburg, Ohio, vice pres- 
ident; and Gowdy Williamson, Xenia, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer. ; 

Gowdy Williamson, Secretary. 





MEAT INSPECTION SERVICE 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
announced on February 9 an order 
transferring the Department's Meat 
Inspection Division from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry to the Livestock and 
Meats Branch, Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration. The transfer, in line with 
the President's Executive Order of 
December 5, puts meat inspection 
into the agency now performing the 
marketing and distribution functions 
of the department. 
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AMERIUAN 


E American Wool Council held 

its second annual meeting at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, January 
24, with representation from all the 
member associations except four. 

R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho, was con- 
tinued as president; J. B. Wilson, Mc- 
Kinley, Wyoming, as vice president; 
and F. R. Marshall as secretary-treas- 
urer. F. E. Ackerman of New York 
was also reappointed as executive di- 
rector of the Council, and J. M. Jones 
was named assistant secretary-treas- 
urer in the Salt Lake office. 

New members were elected as fol- 
lows: The American Angora Goat 
Breeders Association of Rocksprings, 
Texas; the Colorado Wool Marketing 
Association; the Ohio Wool Growers 
Cooperative Association; the Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers of South Dakota 


and the Utah Wool Marketing Associ-- 


ation. 


“An abnormal war economy turned 
the Council’s 1942 efforts from ordin- 
ary channels of education and promo- 
tion into an offensive and defensive 
program seeking to maintain wool in 
the civilian market, and to correct 
impressions regarding critical short- 
ages of wool,’ Mr. Ackerman said in 
his annual report. “The Council has 
opposed consistently efforts to force 
adulteration of wool products. It has 
fought attempts made to repeal the 
Wool Products Labeling Act. It assist- 
ed materially in defeating attempts to 
forbid the use of wool in specific wool 
products. It has published studies and 
analyses of different phases of wool 
wartime problems of supply and de- 
mand. It has maintained a general 
news service to the nation’s press, and 
to radio services. Representatives have 
made some 25 addresses before dif- 
ferent trade and merchandising associ- 
ations.” 


Mr. Ackerman further stated: 

The competition for the wool growers’ 
market on the part of synthetic fiber man- 
ufacturers has not been halted by the war; 
on the contrary it has been tremendously 
accelerated. * * * The volume of use and 
the methods of usage for these man-made 
fibers will be finally determined in large 
measure by the energy and ingenuity shown 
by their producers in developing new mar- 
kets and by the resistance offered to their 
efforts by producers of the natural fibers, 
including wool, which they seek to displace. 
The history of the rayon industry is one 
that makes it certain that nothing will be 
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left undone either in energy or expenditure 
of funds to increase existing markets and 
to find new markets. 


The greatest single wartime threat 
which faces the wool growing industry 
at this time, in Mr. Ackerman’s judg- 
ment, is that of compulsory blending. 
“A program requiring that all pro- 
ducts containing wool be adulterated 
with other fibers would permanently 
cripple, if it did not entirely destroy, 
the American wool textile industry as 


; 
i 





R. C. Rich, President, 
American Wool Council 





F. E. Ackerman, Executive Director, 
American Wool Council 
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an industry devoted primarily to the 
use of wool,” he said. “Compulsoy 
blending is not dead; it is not eve 
quiescent. Garment manufacturers anj 
textile workers’ unions continue t 
urge that the wool textile industry 
forced to adulterate its products gy 
that approximately the same yardage 
produced in 1939 will be produce 
now with the limited allotment of 
wool for civilian uses.”’ 

The Council will continue its opposi- 
tion to this blending program as it did 
during 1942, when it enlisted the aid 
of wool textile manufacturers, agri- 
cultural and consumers’ organizations 
and members of Congress. 

The Council also assisted .the Noa 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association in getting mohair released 






from governmental orders prohibiting § Gos 
its civilian use, and later prepared and }"C 
distributed 5000 copies of an illustrat-§ }"% 
ed brochure (““Mohair—the Most Ver § jy" 
satile of Fibers’) on the results of a 2! 
survey of present and future markets Cole 
for that product. 0.1 

A steady news release service to Den 
trade and consumer magazines was Her 
also maintained by the Council during Bia: 
1942, and a number of special articles Le 
prepared by the Council appeared in } ! 
magazines and Sunday newspaper § \\.. 
and supplements. “Woolfacts’ and § #% 
“Fabrics and Fashions,” two regular Ber 
releases of the Council, are recognized, Fel 
Mr. Ackerman stated, as authoritative § He: 
news bulletins for the wool industry. w 

Another publication of the Council's § }; 
that received high praise was the book: § }}* 
let, “Your Woolens, Their Wear and ~ 
Care,” that had a 450,000 distribution. Le 

The very distinctive wool exhibit in i 
the Army War Show that was shown BL 
to more than five million people in f 
its tour over the country was also aff 2; 
part of the Council’s activities during § § 
1942, although the major part of the § * 
expense involved was borne by the 
Botany Worsted Mills. i. 


The 1943 program of the Council 
will be continued along the same 
general lines of activity with provision 
for expansion as conditions warrant. 
It has been the policy of the Council 
to keep the activities on a skeleton 
basis during the war, but to conduct 
research preparatory to the launching 
of a larger program later on. 


HoOmMomZwoond 
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gnuary Wool Fund 
Contributors 


CALIFORNIA 

w. Bai Cc. E. Moore 
W. L. Blackwell J. J. McNamara 
gam Chase R. McManara 
A. M. King Frank Rouff 
£. M. Kamph Clarence Westbrook 
Kenneth Layman Henry Westbrook, Jr. 

COLORADO 
Thomas Rogers 

IDAHO 

4. E, Holmquist & Sons 

MONTANA 
Stillwater Wool Growers Association 

NEW MEXICO 

w. E. Davis 

OREGON 
H. Z. Lockwood Cecil Watts 

TEXAS 

RW. Allen Doug Deans 
Albert. Appel, Jr. Ira_ Deaton 
John Adams Jack D’Arlo 


Albert Appel, Sr. 
Alice Adams 
R W. Arnold 
Willie Apelt 
Albert Ahrens 
Robt. Allerkamp 
Emil Anderegg 
Martin Anderegg 
August Ahrens 
w. A. Arledge 
F. A. Arledge 
H. BE. Arledge 
L, EB. Arledge 
Doug Adams 
American Angora 
Goat Breeders Assn. 
Joe F. Brown 
J.C, Blair 
Juan Benavides 
J. B, Beasley 
Wilson Banner 
H. H. Bradford 
H. M. Benavides 
Leslie Beasley 
Coleman Babb 
R. W. Briggs 
0. B. Bendele 
T. D. Beasley 
Denton Barnett 
Jack Brown 
Herman Bierman 
Moody Bennett 
Blas Benavides 
Fred Beasley 
B-W Ranch Co. 
J. H. Brown 
J. T. Brown 
W. G. Brown 
Aug Bohnert 
Eddie Below 
Henry Biermann 
Benno Baag 
Walter Biermann 
Felix Barth 
C. W. Biermann 
Herbert Barth 
Felix Breautigam 
W. H. Bricker 
A. C. Bricker 
L, M. Bennett 
Iva Brooks 
Mrs. C. A. Bricker 
Ned Bishop 
Pearl Babb 
L. L. Bode Bst. 
J. C. Bricker 
Blackman 
Geo. W. Bardwell 
L, M. 
E. P. Bradford 
Minera L. Baker 

. Cunningham 
Gariung Coody 
Ford Coates 
Joe Chandler 
Shalor wepsiand 
& Son 


2 x 

Combs Cattle Co. 
Boyd Clayton 
Bustin Canon 

erner Crenweldge 
Fred Crenweldge 
Oscar Crenwelge 
Clarence Chandler 
ts. L. L. Cash 

F. R. Cross 

2, Cox Jr. 

Lilly Chandler 

Hazel W. Coe 
Continental Reh Co. 
Decie Ranch 
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Jack & Roy Deaton 
Seth Davenport 
Decie Bros 
Davis & Eastman 
Donald Duncan 
Buck Dunn 
Arthur Dietrich 
Emil Dietrich 

. A. Daughtry 
Rubin Doebbler 
Herm. Dietert 
Paul Driess 
Eddie Dietert 

R. M. Dingler 

I. E. Davis 

tT. L. Drisdale 

T. L. & J. V._Drisdale 
Mrs. Norme Eckardt 
Evers Bros. 

G. R. ag ig 
Walter P. Echert 
Albert Ellebracht 
Reinhold Eckhardt 
Arthur Esser 

Kurt BHichholz 

Paul Esser 

Max Bichholz 

Joe Everett 

R. J. Everett 
Walker Epperson 
Fowlkes Bros. 

Fair Oaks Ranch 
Mrs. Helen Fred 

R. D. Farish 

Joe Friend 

Mrs. H. W. Ferguson 
Mrs. Rose Finley 
Otto Flach Jr. 

Lo 


R. 
Paul 
Mrs. C. Fitzgibbon 
Guenther Filter 
Aug. S. Faltin 
Henry Friedrich 

E. E. Fischer 

Mrs. Hedwig Filter 
Albert Faltin 
Felix Flach 

Edgar Feuge 

Cc. P. Faltin 

Oscar Foster 
George Geaslin 

J. W. Gilmer 
Chas. Gregory 

W. G. Gillihur 
Gage Estate 
Walter Geistweidt 
Chas Gass 

Dr. Gerard 

Archie Geistweidt 
C. A. Goeth & Son 
Edgar GeistWeidt 
J. Morris Goforth 
Oscar Geistweidt 
Bruno Gass 
Lawton Glynn 
Susie R. Gobble 
Mrs. R 


. J. Henshaw 

E. W. Hardgrave 
Jake Hoogterp 

J. M. Hinds 

W. & B. Henshaw 
Sid Harkins 


Lindsey Hicks 
Gloster Harral 
Wm. Haag 


Morris Holekamp 


Hubert Heinen 
R. G. Holekamp 
Heinen & Schaefer 
Ernst Hansen 
Ludwig Heiner 
Walter Haufler 
K. A. Holekamp 
Arthur Heinen 
Hutto Bros. 
Mary Hudspeth 
Boyd Holmes 
Martha Harrison 


on 

C. B. Hudspeth 

Mrs. Jno Honeycutt 

Lem Henderson 

a ee 
Humphrey 

Callie Hutchison 


W, A. 

Howard Hutcherson 
A, F. Holdeman 
Felix Harrison 
Jones & Howard 


Mrs. Harold Johnson 


Asa Jones 
Clarence Jessup 
E. L. Jones & Son 
J. T.. Johnson 
Frank Jones 
Fordtran Johnston 
Henry Jost 
Hilmer Juenke 
Walter Jung 
L. E. Jacobs 
E. V. Jarrett 
J. L. Johnson 
O. W. Keese 
Fritz Kuebel 
Alfred Kramer 
4 W. Kothe 
E. C. Krause 
Richard Kott 
Adolph Karger 
Frank Kroll 
Dr. Victor Keidel 
George Karger 
Ben H. Kneese 
oss Kramer 

M. Koehler 
W. vis Love 
March Lea 
2% Leinweber 

. Love 
Ravin Lindner 
Hubert Lindner 
Herbert Langbein 
Robert Lindner 
Louis Lich 
W. C. Lindemann 
Eddie Lindner 
Ss. J. Lemons 
ae Lowe 


Morriss & Son 


a, 

C. Monroe 

= H. Mills 

Earl 

Cc. V. McKnight 

J. C. Montgomery 

H. M. Mills 

oe M. Merritt 
E. Marable 

Matt Mosley 


D. W. Pore. 

A, M. Pott 

Frank V. Palfrey 
Aubrey Price 
Tom Parsons 
Gene aoaP 

Bob Phillips 
Aug Poehnert 
Paul C. Pressler 
Herm Pfeiffer 
Louis Pfeiffer 
Paul Pfeiffer 
Emil E. Petsch 
Albert ae 


R. J. 
ar ae Rodrigues 
Cc. Roarch Sr. 
eae Rose 
R. A. Rode 
E. H. Riley 
Marvin Smith 
Chas. Schmidt 
Seth Rode 
Arnold Rode 
Edwin Rusche 
Alfred Rode 
Edmund Reeh 
A. J. Rust 
— Rode 
W. E. Richardson 
Mrs. L. M. Ross. 
Jno R. Riggs 
oS Riges 


Stone 
760 Sprin 

Shelton 
Davia Schmidt 
A. L, Stewardson 
Geo. Skevington 
Edmont Schulze 
pee 3 Stewardson 


Fred Saur 
R. P. Smith 
Elmer Schw 


Mrs. in Schilling 
Ira Soell 

Alex Seidensticker 
Henry Schladoer 
Theo Strohacker 
Elmer Stieler 
Adolf Stieler 
Emil Strackbein 
Mrs. Alfred Stieler 
Otto Spaeth 
Marguerite Stiehl 
Edgar Stieler 
Max Spenrath 
Clarence St. Clair 
Fritz Stiler 
Richard Spenrath 
Guida Smith 

Otto Tampke 

Doc Turk 

Eugene Thorn 
Fred_ Turner 

W. E. Thurman 
Townsend Bros. 
Chas M. Turk 


W. H. & H. J. Mitchell R. L. Tant 
Mrs. Russell Menzies pomuae Tatsch 


Mrs. Jesse Martin 
C. E. McIntire 
Moore & Loyd 
Ferd Monroe 
Russell Menzies 
Cecil Meador 

Pat McKinney 
Otto Minnich 
Clarence Matter 
Erwin Marquardt 
Ernst H. Meier 

H. A. Meier 
Herman Mund 
Henry Moellendorf 
R. B. Moore 


Chas. Moldenhauer 


coester Moldenhauer 


L. Miers 
Sallie McBee 
F. T. Mayfield 
Neal & Holt 
O. M. Nicks 
North Ranch Co. 
Rich Neffendorf 
H. E. North 
Joe Nunnelle 
David Ogle 
Mrs. Mary Ottmers 
Osborn 


Mrs. I. WwW. 


O’Bryant 


; . 

Rudy _ Voig 

Mrs. John Tatverde 

H. L. Winfield 

> D. & A. Weston 
A. Wyatt 

RR, White 

Eugene WERite, Jr. 


ls 
Whitworth 
West & Carson 
Edwin Wiedenfeld 
Alonzo Werner 
L. C. Wiggins 
Wahrmund & 
Moursand 
Roy Willman 
Ww & Baker 
White 
R. A. Weathersbee 
Sam & J. C. Wells 
a a & Miller 
W. Weaver 
W esley White 
J. D. Weaver 
B. .ds pe stremnars 
& So 


Henry Wyatt 
Clyde Young 
Arthur Zoeller 

A. H. Zuberbueler 


WYOMING 


W. O. Bishop 
George Chilton Co. 
Thos. Cooper 
Inchauspe Bros. 


Marie J. Lonabaugh 


Pete Larramendy 
A. W. Lonabaugh 
James McKenzie 


Santiago Michelena 


South Le L&Ls 


Comp ny. 
Cola Ww, Shepard 
John Stirton 
Cc. H. Smith 
Elmer F. Teich 
Coyne C. Tibbetts 








1942 WOOL PROMOTION 
FUND 
BY STATES: 


en REN RE res aeeretier a2 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Mexico ..... 
North Dakota 








i” 7 Rat UE Se silos auresrimeaorncttitee 
Oklahoma .... 
IN lhe dic rans cieostacagees eee f 
Seuiehs IPRMOER a5. 56st 2,459.88 
UMN: Scola becca cthim Rate apes 3,868.94 
ae SE Ee Rear pe Bec 2,544.85 
WeeNINO 2.8.8 869.10 
WEEN. Sod cee 6,288.54 
Other Contributions (not 
elioubted) | ......22-<c4c0.<8 8,002.70 
5 i, 0 CPi ae ee eee Rear © $46,000.56 


FROM WOOL HOUSES: 
Adams & Leland, Inc......... $ 568.10 





~— Brondson & Du- 

FEI BRE SGA TY Ser Ss 44.50 
cconial Wool Company.... 2,623.10 
Columbia Wool Scouring 

BRAM. evince ee 52.20 
Davis Wool Company.......... 22.70 
Dewey Gould & Company.. 1,651.24 
Draper & Company............ 5,610.80 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer 

COREY 56.045 1,286.00 
H. I. Haber Wool Company 43.60 
M. E. Hafner Wool Com- 

TS TEER re BS 1,595.20 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald 3,616.50 
Harris Wool Company........ 248.75 
Hills, Oglesby & Devine.... 83.90 
Merrion & Wilkins.............. 4,069.26 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill, 

Se EARS RAE ce Lae Sh 5,123.29 
National Wool Trade Asso- 

PL See Ee ae ot ae eeDe 8,000.00 
Max Schuft 463.80 
S. Silberman & Sons.......... 2,326.63 
Swift Wool Company........ 

3. 1.. Tryon, Iath...2.5...520. 67.20 
Charles J. Webb Sons 

Company, Ince. ................ 1,164.85 
Western Wool Storage 

COMING 5 oat 7.50 

BY. STATE * ASSOCIATIONS 
& COOPERATIVES: 
California Wool Growers 

Association  ...............-.----- $ 61.35 
Colorado Wool Marketing 

Assotistion ........:....:.... 869.85 
Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 

ee RE ee neers Pew 214.10 
Montana Wool Growers As- 

nn | Rene ane Op ee tale 55.00 
National Wool Marketing 

Corporation. ........:.....---... 15.00 
Northwest Livestock P.C.A. 16.50 
Ohio Wool Growers Co- 

operative Assn............... 250.00 
Pacific Wool Growers........ 903.05 
Oregon Wool Growers As- ‘ 

OORUI k see 26.40 
Texas Sheep & Goat Rais- 

Wet ON gcse 3,841.44 
Washington Wool Growers 

ANSGGRUION. «-....:..2--...-.—-.-- 4.00 
Wyoming Wool Growers 

PMIONIN. | o.oo cocks 1,002.95 

BY INDIVIDUALS: ................ 71.80 

POA: ccs ee $46,000.56 
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ARYING degrees of streamlining 

convention procedure . character- 
ized the state association gatherings in 
January in Idaho (Twin Falls—Janu- 
ary 11 and 12); Montana (Billings— 
January 14, 15 and 16); Washington 
(Yakima—January 18 and 19); Ore- 
gon (Baker—January 21 and 22); and 
Utah (Salt Lake City—January 27 
and 28). 

Except in Oregon, where storms in- 
terfered, the attendance was larger 
than in recent years. Montana was the 
only state to change presidents, Syl- 
van J. Pauly being elected to the of- 
fice from which W. G. Gilbert retired. 

The customary banquets were given 
in all states, sometimes under the di- 
rection of a toastmaster. Usually the 
dancing seemd to be more appreciated 
than the “after dinners.” At the Utah 
banquet and dance there was a very 
large attendance including many from 
other states who remained over from 
the National session which closed on 
the previous evening. The high-class 
floor show which was put on between 
the eating and the dancing seemed to 
be an _ acceptable = substitute for 
speeches. 

All states except Montana adopted 
statements approving purchase by the 
government of the 1943 clip and other 
clips that may be shorn before the 
war closes or the government wool 
stockpile is disposed of. It was the 
general feeling that 1942 O.P.A. ceil- 
ing prices were the lowest that should 
prevail if the clip is taken over and 
that those figures should be raised to 
reflect the great increase in sheep ex- 
penses since the O.P.A. price scale was 
announced on February 21, 1942. 

The National Secretary spoke at all 
of these meetings in reference to wool 
affairs and possibility of purchase of 
the 1943 and later clips by the govern- 
ment through the Department of 
Agriculture. 

No wool sales were announced dur- 
ing the conventions though most of 
the larger Boston houses had repre- 
sentatives present. Most of these men 
preferred that the coming clip should 
be allowed to move without govern- 
ment participation, and all were ready 
to give all possible aid in carrying 
out any plan that may finally be put 
into effect. 
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VAN 


In all the meetings, explanations 
were made and questions answered by 
state directors of O.P.A., W-P.B., 
O.D.T. and Selective Service System. 
These matters were not always left 
in a wholly satisfactory shape but 
much good was done through giving 
a better understanding of how regu- 
lations were designed to work and the 
action that individuals should take to 
secure supplies, gas, tires, and labor. 
A few state heads of war agencies 
agreed that Washington-made regula- 
tions sometimes did not fit western 
range conditions. It was apparent that 
in most cases the granting of more 
power to state or local boards would 
facilitate production without lessening 
conservation of food or other war 
materials. 


IDAHO 


Practical statesmanship was dis- 
played in the presidential addresses. 
At Twin Falls, President Soulen rang 
the bell by his explanation and criti- 
cism of some of the war restrictions 
affecting the sheep industry. “How in 
the name of common sense can we 
stay in business for the long pull when 
we have ceilings on what we sell, and 
not on what we buy?” Soulen demand- 
ed. He stated that the cost of wool 
production has risen nearly 40 per 
cent since the price ceiling based on 
the December 15, 1941, wool price was 
put into effect. 

“Our experienced men have left us 
for higher paying jobs in war indus- 
tries. We simply cannot compete with 
government-subsidized industry so far 
as the matter of labor is concerned 
when the present ceiling price restricts 
the amount we can afford to pay,” 
President Soulen asserted. 

He continued by stating that the 
Army had taken a great number of 
experienced sheepmen, and that they 
were out of the picture for the dura- 
tion, as far as wool and lamb produc- 
tion are concerned. 

“We are behind the war effort 100 
per cent. We are as patriotic a group 
of Americans as you will find any- 
where. But, we know the sheep in- 
dustry cannot survive indefinitely un- 
der present conditions. The labor situ- 
ation is becoming dangerous,” he said, 
and stated that he believed the govern- 
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clip for the duration and for someting close s 
beyond the end of the war. and ex 
Resolutions (3) 
The Idaho Wool Growers Assogip. es 
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(1) Recognized and saluted its 50th any). 
versary of service to the sheep industry ¢ 
the state, and gave tribute to the men wh 







































































































H. B. Soulen, President, 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 








































































M. C. Claar, Secretary, 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 
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started it and guided it through the years; 
also asked the continued and undivided sup- 
port of every individual interested in the wel- 
fare of the industry. 

(2) Assured hearty cooperation with the 
Congress and the Administration; asked for 
the abolishment of federal bureaus not abso- 
jutely essential to the war effort, and for 
dose scrutiny by Congress of appropriations 
and expenditures. 

(3) Opposed the granting of authority by 
the National Congress to the President of 
the United States for the making of recipro- 








T. J. Drumheller, President, of the Wash- 

ington Wool Growers Association for the 

past 31 years; also the first Honorary Vice 

President for life of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


Don Clyde, President, 
Utah Wool Growers Association 
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cal trade agreements, and contended that 
this power should be retained in the hands 
of Congress; asked that the present law be 
terminated upon expiration. 

(4) Asked U. S. Forest Service and the 
U. S. Grazing Service to lend support to leg- 
islation allowing the killing of sheep-molest- 
ing bears; urged all stockmen to reach an 


-agreement with U. S .Forest Service officials 


concerning the capacity of grazing allot- 
ments prior to end of 1944. 

(5) Deemed it of utmost importance that 
the government purchase outright the entire 
clip of 1943 domestic wool and succeeding 
clips until the stockpile is disposed of; ap- 
proved transfer of the handling of wool to 
the Department of Agriculture; thought wool 
promotion work should be along educational 
lines; approved the continued support of the 
American Wool Council; favored continuance 
of the 10-cents-per-bag collection; thanked 
the many wool buyers for support and urged 
continuance of their aid. 

(6) Felt that present lamb and mutton 
ceilings should be revised upward as the cost 
of production increases; opposed ceiling prices 
on lambs and sheep on the hoof; recom- 
mended that no one be given power to sus- 
pend the Sanitary Embargo Act permit- 
ting importation of beef or lamb from dis- 
ease-infected countries; asked for collection 
of 75 cents per car on lambs sold at Ogden. 

(7) Asked for increase in assessment for 
predatory animal control and sheep inspec- 
tion work not to exceed five mills; urged all 
county and district predatory animal boards 
te increase their activity in combating preda- 
tors; asked that the National Wool Grow- 
ers continue the National Predatory Animal 
Committee composed of a representative of 
each state, for the study of a control pro- 
gram; favored an annual appropriation of 
not less than $1,000,000 for predatory animal 
control as authorized by the act of Con- 
gress known as H. R. 9599, passed in 1931; 
urged federal agencies, including national 
parks and monuments, to assist in govern- 
ment control of predatory animals; requested 
all stockmen to cultivate interest in gun 
clubs and fish and game associations and all 
other interested organizations in the control 
of predators; recommended sufficient poison 
be placed in hands of responsible men for 
the elimination of predators; asked that all 
county and district boards adopt a minimum 
bounty payment of $2 on coyote pups and 
other predators, at least during the denning 
season. 

(8) Asked that assessed valuation on 
sheep be left at $3 per head. 

(9) Directed officers to contact War Man- 
power Commission, either directly or through 
the National Wool Growers Association, to 
present needs at the time or times when dis- 
tribution controls are put in effect or when 
reallocation of labor is attempted; commend- 
ed the Selective Service officials for their 
attitude on essential men in agriculture, and 
solicited their future aid and assistance. 

(10) Asked for increased goal for hay pro- 
duction. 

(11) Requested maintenance of present 
feed and stockyards charges; extended to 
railroads every cooperation for the better- 
ment of transporting livestock to market; 


commended railroad officials for sincere 
and honest endeavor to move livestock with 
the least possible delay and asked same dili- 
gent effort be applied during coming year; 
asked for reduction in freight charges, both 
the 3 per-cent increase in general freight 
charges, and the 3 per cent tax. 

(12) Recommended the removal of any 
and all unreasonable restrictions that im- 
pose a burden and limit the usefulness of 
truck transportation, especially in reference 
to state-line barriers as they pertain to truck 
weights and lengths, excessive fees or red 
tape rulings affecting movements; and re- 
quested O. D. T. and I. C. C. or any others 
to desist from any action that would impair or 
jeopardize truck use; and 

(13) Asked that government agencies 
counsel with producers when setting up 
regulatory policies. 


MONTANA 


The Montana Secretary published 
a program on which no speakers were 
shown. A general discussion of meat 
production was listed for Friday fore- 
noon. A three-page statement contain- 
ing pertinent facts and presenting im- 
portant current questions was distri- 
buted. 

Officials and member wool growers 
were called upon to reply to such 
questions as: Is danger of livestock 
disease greater in time of war? State 
Veterinarian Dr. W. J. Butler said that 
Montana was short of veterinarians 
but up to now there is no serious 
shortage of medicines. Wartime, he 
stated, brings conditions which make 
disease control more difficult. 

Lamb production, civilian quotas, 
and ceiling prices were clearly discus- 
sed by Mr. Peterson, a very extensive 
feeder at Spencer, Iowa, who favored 
establishment of a lamb price floor as 
close as possible to the ceiling scale. 

John T. Caine, II, and Howard 
Mathews of Chicago analyzed statis- 
tics of meat supply and requirements, 
and of ceiling prices. 


Resolutions 


The convention amended the com- 
mittee report on government purchase 
of wool by a preface: ““We are opposed 
to the taking over of the 1943 clip 
by the government.” Transfer of wool 
affairs from the W.P.B. to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was favored. It 
was also asked that a “guaranteed” 
floor price for wool be established for 
the duration and a year afterwards, 
or “until the present stockpile” of 
wool is exhausted. There was no men- 
tion of the floor price desired. _ 

The Montana wool growers also: 

(1) Requested consolidation, under one de- 
partment, of the Soil Conservation Service, 
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now under Department of Agriculture, and 
the Grazing Service, now under Interior De- 
partment, and that it be administered with 
stockmen represented on advisory boards. 

(2) Opposed importation of livestock or 
livestock products, including wool,. from any 
country where foot-and-mouth disease pre- 
vails. 

(3) Favored the issuance of special or 
limited licenses by state fish and game com- 
mission in areas where a general open sea- 
son would decimate game herds. 

(4) Asked that assessed valuations for 
sheep be fixed at $12 for purebred bucks, 
$7 for range bucks, $5 for coming yearling 
ewes, $6.75 for coming 2’s, 3’s, and 4’s, $4 
for coming 5’s, $2.50 for all other sheep, and 
that the State Board of Equalization take 
into consideration the “relative price index 
of wool and lambs over a period of years” 
rather than a comparison with the imme- 
diate previous year. 

(5) Asked state legislature to appropriate 
$30,000 for predatory animal control begin- 
ning July 1, 1943, and ending June 30, 1945, 
and that a national appropriation of at least 
one million dollars be made available for 
predatory animal control; also urged the 
securing of C. A. A. licenses for hunters 
in airplanes; urged passage of a bill au- 
thorizing county commissioners to cooperate 
with livestock commission and Federal Wild- 
life Service in destruction of predators, pro- 
viding a tax on all sheep in county, or an 
appropriation from general fund. 

(6) Demanded consolidation and aban- 
donment of federal government agencies, 
many of which have accomplished their pur- 
pose and are not now essential. 

(7) Asked Forest Service and Grazing 
Service to make an effort to increase exist- 
ing permits at least 10 per cent for the 
duration, wherever it will aid in the pro- 
duction of additional pounds of meat and 
wool without permanent damage to range. 

(8) Commended Denver Commission 
houses for the collection of 75 cents per car 
on lambs; also National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and American Meat Institute for 
their work. 

(9) Pledged all resources to nation for the 
achievements of a sure and certain victory. 

(10) Unalterably opposed extension of trade 
agreement policy. 


WASHINGTON 


President Tom Drumheller, who was 
retained for his 3lst year of service, 
handled some of the current questions 
in characteristic bold and pithy style 
at the opening session of a two-day 
discussion. 

The program presented material 
facts, figures, and questions, without 
naming speakers. As important ques- 
tions were reached, men in the audi- 
ence, visitors and home folks were 
called on for statements, criticism and 
suggestions on meat and wool affairs. 


a Resolutions 


The resolutions adopted by the 
Washington Wool Growers: 
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(1) Pledged wholehearted support in the 
program developed for the prosecution of 
this war. 

(2) Commended the activities of the 
American Wool Council and asked’ for all 
wool growers’ support; appreciated the ac- 
tivities of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and favored continued assessments 
collected at markets. 

(3) Authorized the appointment of a 
committee of five members to study the cases 
of grazing lands withdrawn for bombing 
ranges and asked that they work with Army 
and Navy officials. 

(4) Commended the Forest Service, Graz- 
ing Service and Fish and Wildlife Service for 
their efforts in Washington. 

(5) Recommended that men engaged as 
hunters for predatory animal control be 
classed as necessary and essential to agri- 
culture and the war effort; asked for a 
state appropriation of $25,500 for predator 
work, and that the Federal Government ap- 
propriate not less than one million dollars. 

(6) Preferred that the government take 
over the domestic wool clip for the duration 
and two years after or until stockpile is dis- 
posed of; that the wool be assembled and 
handled by the same agencies that have been 
in operation for three or more years, and 
that the grower be permitted to select his 
own qualified agency; asked that ceiling 
prices on wool be revised upon a showing 
of a change in cost of production; requested 
a floor under wool prices and that the same 
be continued for two years after the close 
of the war. 

(7) Opposed renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act which expires June 12, 
1943, and also opposed any changes in pres- 
ent tariff laws. 

(8) Requested sufficient ammunition be 
made available to sheep operators in order 
to protect their flocks. 

(9) Asked: for sufficient farm machinery 
and baling wire for maximum production of 
crops; commended the work of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


OREGON 


A feature of the convention circuit 
was recognized in the comprehensive 
and forceful address of President Mac 
Hoke before the Oregon convention at 
Baker on January 21. It is regrettable 
that the complete text of the address 
cannot be presented in this issue. 

President Hoke dealt first with 
national affairs. Taking over of the 
1943 clip and, if necessary, other clips, 
until the stockpile has disappeared 
was advocated, with provision for 
maintenance of a fair price after the 
war. It was shown that allotments of 
wool for civilian needs may now be 
expanded with full safety for war re- 
quirements and advantages to mill em- 
ployees and to wool growers. 

Obstacles to realization of 1943 
agricultural production goals were 
listed as labor shortage, inadequate 
prices, too little machinery, and im- 








pairment of morale. The latter, {, 
speaker said, was promoted by unfgiy 
radio and press criticism of efforts ¢ 
farmers and their organizations to oh. 
tain prices that would make large 
production possible on a business basis 
without resort to incentive or subsidy 
payments from the Federal Treasury 
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The President was doubtful as P. 
winning the war under a 40-hoy me li 
week. “At present it takes three maim ' ' 
to do two men’s work in industry free 
while on the farms two men are doing °P® 
the work of three.” He favored pro. pro 
viding all possible social gains cop. the 
sistent with sound finance. He alg ™ '@* 
urged less bureaucratic control, les it 
filling out of useless forms, fewe ™ “ 
government employees and mor foo 
power for necessary local boards. ne 

an 
Resolutions the 

Oregon Wool Growers assembled in “© 
their 47th annual convention by reso- § 2 
lution: it 

(1) Recommended a minimum of 54 hour wi 
per week for all industrial and war produc ™ th: 
tion laborers, and also that every effort be M™ an 
made to cut man power employed in goy. m 





ernment agencies; urged that an honorable 
discharge be made available for those who 
can, in the interests of the nation, benefit 
agricultural production by their return to the 
farm or ranch; opposed war production 
plants’ promiscuously advertising for labor 
in farming and: ranching areas, and asked 
that practice be discontinued; urged and de- 
manded that re-employment offices in agri- 
cultural areas apply regulations and _prin¢- 
ples according to usual practices for the area, 
and that labor union regulations and wages 
not be applied; favored investigation of pos- 
sibility of obtaining and introducing into 
sheep-producing areas Basques and Mexican 
sheepherders. 

(2) Urged that preference be given domes- 
tic wools for military and civilian use, and 
that a sufficient price differential be allowed 
domestic wool to insure the consumption of 
the domestic clip during each current year; 
strongly urged governmental agencies use 
present machinery which private business 
and growers’ cooperatives have set up if it 
is the policy of the government to regulate 
the price of wool in this emergency; and also 
asked for a continuance of the plan, if adopt- 
ed, for two years after the close of the war 
and until all government-owned wools have 
been disposed of. 
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(3) Urged an increase in quotas for farm 
machinery and repairs; requested that in 
cases when commercial truck services are 
not available, farmer-owned trucks may be 
employed in the area involved so that time- 
ly marketing of farm and ranch produce can 
be performed. 








(4) Asked that present emergency regula- 
tions for increased loads and weights be made 
permanent by law inasmuch as it has been 
found that these increases are not injurious 
to state highway system. 
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(5) Asked for proration back to the va- 
rious counties of the now-idle money derived 
from income taxes to reduce real property 


(6) Recommended that military authori- 
"ties use all precautions to avoid starting 
range fires, and that facilities be set up to 
assist in controlling fires when started. 

UTAH 

President Don Clyde emphasized the 
obligation of the Utah Wool Growers 
to the men fighting to preserve the 
freedom of America, and urged co- 
operation “to overcome the many 
problems which have resulted from 
the war emergency and are seriously 
retarding full production.” 

He also spoke of the critical .situa- 
tion facing our nation in regard to 
food supplies, and emphasized correc- 
tive measures to avert the threatened 
famine in America. After reviewing 
the events of last year, he concluded, 
“Our job is the production of food 
and fiber. Before another year is over, 
it is probable that more human beings 
will have met death from malnutrition 
than by all the bombs, shells, bayonets 
and gas that can be wielded by the 
most destructive armies this earth 
ever marshalled. The value of the ex- 
tra pounds of meat and wool produced 
by you today or tomorrow cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. They 
may well be measured in human lives. 
True, your production is hampered by 
labor shortages, reduced equipment, 
rationed necessities, and ceiling prices, 
but we dare not falter or fail.” 

Resolutions 

A summary of the actions taken by 
the Utah Wool Growers at their 36th 
annual convention follows: 

(1) Pleaded for uniting with an all-out ef- 
fort that can culminate only in victory. 

(2) Stated that the industrial or agri- 
cultural economy cannot be maintained with 
a work week of less than 48 hours. 

(3) Commended Congress for its passage 
of the Tydings Amendment to the Selective 
Service Act, under which agricultural labor 
is granted exemptions. 

(4) Favored organization of labor where 
done through voluntary choice, but deplored 
and condemned abuses in the labor move- 
ment, such as closed shop with enforced 
membership, jurisdictional strikes, hot car- 
goes, secondary boycotts, etc. 

(5) Urged Congress to regain its constitu- 
tional rights and that functions of govern- 
ment be maintained as. provided by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

(6) Commended the theory of rationing, 
particularly the authority vested in local 
labor boards. 

(7) Endorsed the State Tax Commission’s 
program of assessing grazing land according 
to the animal unit months of feed with due 
consideration to location, topography, water 
and other conditions which determine value. 
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(8) Recommended that livestock begin- 
ning their transit to market in trucks be 
permitted to travel the entire distance in 
trucks when it is to the interest of national 
economy. 


(9) Opposed trade agreements unless the 
same are ratified in the same manner as 
treaties by the Senate of the United States; 
reaffirmed belief in protective tariff as the 
only way American life can be maintained. 


(10) Urged control of big game be con- 
sistent with available forage, and requested 
Board of Big Game Control take steps to 
remove the surplus; opposed any additional 
portions of national forests being converted 
into national parks, monuments, recreational 
areas, etc.; objected to any general reduc- 
tion in permits of stockmen; favored a re- 
turn of 20 per cent of the grazing fees from 
the national forest to be used for range im- 
provement; opposed increases in grazing fees 
on lands under administration of the Graz- 
ing Service; requested national parks, monu- 
ments, recreational areas, etc., be opened for 
grazing of livestock for the duration. 


(11) Recommended that state legislature 
increase tax levy for predatory animal con- 
trol from 5 mills to 30 mills and favored a 
bounty system for predators in all western 
range states. 


(12) Opposed ceiling prices on live lambs 
under any circumstances, as it would discour- 
age production and would offer unfair mar- 
keting conditions, and recommended a study 
of ceilings on carcass lamb and mutton to 
the end that the regulations may be amend- 
ed to provide for seasonal fluctuations. 


(13) Urged growers to so regulate the 
transportation of lambs and wool that max- 
imum efficiency may be secured. (a) Order 
cars for definite dates as far in advance as 
possible; (b) Don’t change dates unless 
compelled; (c) Load and unload promptly; 
(d) Do not specify stopping points for feed, 
water, and rest, unless absolutely neces- 
sary; (e) Sign 36-hour release on all stock; 
(f) Do not accompany livestock to market 
unless absolutely necessary. 

(14) Recommended the collection of 75- 
cents per car on lambs sold at the Salt Lake, 
Ogden, and other stockyards to which Utah 
lambs are consigned for sale, fifty cents of 
the deduction to be used for lamb promotion 
and the rest in general meat work of Na- 





Walter A. Holt, Secretary and National Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association. 


tional Livestock and Meat Board. 

(15) Asked that if the strategic wool pile 
warrants, after a study of the situation, there 
be a liberalization of the tonnage of wool 
available for civilians and urged that the 
blending of other fibers with virgin wool be 
discouraged; recommended that “the govern- 
ment purchase the wool clips grown in the 
United States for the duration of the war 
and two years there after at a price not less 
than the price that may be established under 
the anti-inflation amendment of October 2 to 
the Price Control Act of 1942; and recom- 
mended that a modernized parity on wool and 
lambs be established, based on urban wages 
and salaries, the cost of what wool growers 
must pay, including taxes and interest, and 
the cost of wool and lambs, said cost to in- 
clude all labor necessary in production. 





Paul Etchepare, Secretary, 
Montana Wool Growers Association 








James A. Hooper, Secretary 
Utah Wool Growers Association 





Urges Immense Wool 


Production 


i: following. statement was clip- 
ped from the San Angelo (Texas) 
Weekly Standard of January 29: 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 24, AP—American 
wool growers were urged today by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard to produce to the 
maximum to meet domestic needs because 
shipping conditions made imports uncertain. 
The Secretary’s plea in his annual report 
came as members of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association were summoned to discuss 
production plans in Salt Lake City. 


Possibility the government would purchase 
the annual domestic clip for the duration, 
expected to be discussed at the session, was 
not touched upon in this report. 


* * * 


Wickard said that sheep had increased 
steadily in numbers during the past several 
years. The number on farms and ranches on 
January 1 was nearly 56,000,000 head, the 
largest total on record. The 1942 lamb crap 
was slightly smaller than the record crop 
of 1941. 


A relatively small increase in marketings 
was recommended in 1942 goals, he said, 
actually resulting in some increase, in sheep 
numbers. However, in the Corn Belt and the 
eastern states sharp increases have taken 
place in the production of other livestock, 
tending to restrict prospects for further in- 
creases. 

Wickard said that lamb and mutton 
ordinarily constitute only about five per cent 
of our total meat production, so from a meat 
standpoint a reduction in new lamb crops 
was not serious. Extremely essential to the 
war effort, however, is wool, and on that 
basis Wickard called for the greatest pro- 
duction possible. 


“In 1941 mill consumption of apparel wool 
in the United States was over 1,000,000,000 
pounds, against domestic production of less 
than 500,000,000 pounds,” he noted. 

“We imported the balance from countries 
in the Southern Hemisphere—chiefly Austra- 
lia, South America, and South Africa. Wool 
requirements for our armed forces alone now 
are considerably greater than our total an- 
nual domestic production. It is not certain 
that imports will continue to be available 
in the quantity needed. The necessity for 
maintaining domestic wool production at as 
high a level as possible is therefore evident.” 





Wool in Lounging Robes 


ARGELY through the efforts of the 
American Wool Council, men’s, 
women’s and children’s bathrobes arid 
other types of lounging wear can now 
be manufactured in all-wool fabrics. 
The Director General for Operations 
of the War Production Board announc- 
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ed, on January 20, the removal of a 
previous ban against the use of any 
wool whatsoever in those garments. 

The W.P.B. announcement further 
states: 

As a result of the action, such apparel as 
lounging pajamas can be made with a maxi- 
mum 65 per cent new wool content. The 
balance of the fabric can be made of re- 
claimed or reused wool, wool noils, or other 
types of fiber such as cotton or rayon. Use 
of wool in lounging wear for women and 
children had been banned since last May 
27, while a similar prohibition on men’s 


lounging wear was imposed on August 29 
of last year. 





Wool Contracting 


E San Angelo (Texas) Standard 
(February 12) carries the follow- 
ing item: 

Despite the uncertainty of the disposition 
of the domestic wool clip—that is, whether 
or not it will be bought by the government— 
Emery & Conant Friday was contracting large 
tonnages of eight months’ wool at 43 cents 
a pound in the Sanderson and Del Rio sec- 
tions. 

Jack Duke, representative of Emery & 
Conant, had contracted 250,000 pounds 
through Ed Long’s Del Rio Wool & Mohair 
Company and was reported contracting other 
heavy weights through the Val Verde Wool 
& Mohair Company managed by T. L. Dris- 
dale, and through the Sanderson Wool Com- 
mission Company owned and managed by 
John T. Williams. It was reported here that 
Tom Richey, representing A. W. Hilliard, 
Friday contracted the 100,000-pound Bar S 
Ranch 12 months’ clip from Irion County 
at 40 cents a pound. 


The Wyoming Wool Grower for 
February 10 reports that the Converse 
County Bank pool of Douglas has been 
contractd to S. Silberman & Sons at 
38 cents, a figure said to be 3 cents 
higher than the same pool was con- 
tracted for last year. 





New Sheep Books 


E Wool Grower makes two addi- 

tions to its list of Sheepmen’s 
Books this month: Golden Fleece by 
Hughie Call and Tenderfoot at Bar X 
by Myrtle Mosher Perdew. 

Golden Fleece is a very delightful 
record of life on a sheep ranch in 
Madison Valley, Montana, where 
people “build their lives around the 
sheep,” and breeding, lambing, shear- 
ing, and marketing are the season’s of 
the year. Every sheepman and his wife 
will enjoy the sketches Mrs. Call has 
made of these events and the people 
behind them,—the shepherds, the 


cooks, the dogs, and the sheep then, 
selves, and will want to pass the hog} 
on to others not familiar with the bug. 
ness of raising sheep, knowing thy 
they can’t resist the charm of My 
Call’s light, humorous style of writing 
and will thereby obtain a better unde. 
standing of what is back of a leg 
lamb and a pound of wool. 


Mrs. Call, Texas born, came to the 
Madison Valley country as a bride 
and is already known for her article 
on sheep that have appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post. An abridge. 
ment of Golden Fleece appeared re 
cently in the Reader’s Digest. 

* * * 


Tenderfoot at Bar X by Myrtle 
Mosher Perdew is also a year-round 
story of sheep ranch life put up in 
story form for boys and girls. As a 
Colorado rancher’s wife, Mrs. Perdew 
also gathered her information first 
hand and has woven a wholesome 
story through the important features 
of the sheep industry without sub- 


merging them. The book is well illus- J 


trated with photographs and will be 
worthwhile reading for all young boys 
and girls. 


Light War Units For 
Deferment 


E Selective Service headquarters 

by the issuance of Local Board 
Release No. 175 on January 16, 1943, 
reduced the number of war units 
necessary for reclassification and de 
ferment of agricultural labor into 
II-C and III-C from sixteen to eight, 
if conditions warrant. 





The release states: 


By reason of variations in production con- 
ditions and production methods as between 
regions, states, areas, and communities, the 
16-war-unit objective may readily appear to 
a.local board to be either too high or too 
low. When deemed advisable to properly 
reflect conditions existing with their own 
localities, local boards should deviate from 
the recommended objective. It would appear 
unreasonable, however, under most circum- 
stances for a local board to consider a regis- 
trant for classification in class II-C or Ill-C 
unless his own personal and direct efforts 
result in the production of at least 8 war 
units of essential farm products. 


According to the method set up for 
computing war units (January Wool 


Grower, page 7), eight war units are 
equivalent to 400 range sheep. 
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AKING a tip from its parent or- 

ganization, the lady wool grow- 
ers’ association planned its annual 
convention to meet wartime restric- 
tions. Originally it had been planned 
to hold the meet at San Francisco but 
because of travel regulations due to 
the war, Salt Lake City was designat- 
ed as the convention city. Here, at the 
beautiful Hotel Utah, on January 25 
and 26, a handful of national officers 
and state delegates, together with a 
good number of Salt Lake City mem- 
bers, held two business meetings and 
an executive meeting. 


Sunday evening, January 24, in the 
Empire Dining Room of the hotel, 
national officers and state delegates 
were guests of the National Auxiliary 
at dinner. Following dinner, an execu- 
tive meeting was held with representa- 
tives from all states except Texas and 
Wyoming. 


Following Monday morning’s regis- 
tration, the ladies attended the men’s 
meeting, taking a great deal of in- 
terest in the discussions there. 


A no-hostess luncheon on the Roof 
Garden of the hotel was. attended by 
a large number of auxiliary members 
and friends. Mrs. E. Jay Kearns, presi- 
dent of the Utah Auxiliary, presided 
at the head table, introducing the 
national officers, past national presi- 
dents, and state presidents, and the 
toastmistress for the luncheon, Mrs. 
Scott A. Smith, who gave an original 
poem written by Mrs. H. S. Erickson 
and herself. So many requests were 
made for copies of this poem we are 
printing it. 


Last night as I thought of our luncheon 
I dozed in my chair by the fire 

I dreamed of the speech by Grover 
Of rationing things we desire. 


In my dreams I could see our luncheon 

Sans food—rationed clothing and such. 
Mr. Brosy had offered a menu 

That none of our members could touch. 


I could see all you girdleless women 
Slenderness your big desire. 

Rationed glamour had hit us where needed 
And Oh! what a bunch of spare tires. 


Mrs. Kearns came into my vision, 
I quickly looked at her head 
For a new style in hats, but believe me 
A War Bond she wore there instead. 
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I looked all around for the Smith girls; 
Alas, I could see only one. 

It seemed they had rationed house-cleaning 
And Mrs. Moroni was done. 


Mrs. Hooper had called for attention 
And was giving a loud oration: 
I think I deserve it so give it 
Praise the Lord and pass me the nomin- 
ation. 


While all these strange things were passing, 
This rationing and all on my mind, 
Mrs. Capener sat silently watching 
With never a fault to find. 


I dreamed that dignity had been rationed, 
In its place we’d been given extremes. 

Julian Neff’s wife was up on a table 
Jitterbugging till she broke all her seams. 


Irma Wright was the next on my program; 
Her beauty was canceled, for now 
Instead of her features which please us 
Was she homely—and how! 


Cosmetics were out for the duration 
Youth from a jar was no more. 

Dorothy Erickson just sat in a corner 
Staring a hole through the floor. 


Debating and By-Laws were finished. 
Leone Eliason was much in a stew, 

We'd depended on her for such matters— 
Now what would the auxiliary do. 


Speech had been taken from women 
And all we had left were our arms; 
I saw Mrs. William Oswald 
With gestures displaying her charms. 


Then in walked the National President, 
Mrs. Ralph Thompson, you know. 
Due to shortage of transportation 
She’d walked all the way thru the snow. 


From Idaho came Mrs. Naylor— 

Hope she brought a sack of potaters; 
With these and her charm 

Her popularity will never fail her. 


The ladies came in from Texas 
And are they all smilin’ 
They chiseled a little on the OPA 
And they’re all wearin’ their nylon. 


Bess Wilson came in from Wyoming, 
Decked out in a sheep skin coat; 
As long as wool is rationed 
She knows she’ll never be broke. 


Then all of a sudden my dream took a 
change, 
From rationing and things I have told, 
The war we had won and were happy 
Doing things we had done of old. 


I awoke with a start and was happy 
That all of these terrible schemes 
I had dreamed were not true 
Please believe me— 


— I have the Craziest Dreams 





A beautiful centerpiece of red and 
white gladioli tied with a huge blue 
ribbon, a gift of the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce, graced the 
speakers’ table. 


The first business meeting was held 
in the President’s Suite, at 2:00 P. M., 
January 25. The meeting was very 
well attended, considering the small 
number of out-of-state ladies at the 
convention. The president, Mrs. Ralph 
I. Thompson, looking very chic in a 
soft dressmaker type costume of a 
pastel blue wool, presided. Following 
a review of the minutes of last year’s 
meetings, Mrs. Thompson turned the 
chair over to Vice President Mrs. 
Emory Smith, while she gave her re- 
port. 


Mrs. Thompson’s report summed 
up the past year’s work of the entire 
auxiliary. It was interesting to note 
the various types of defense work our 
women have been doing this past year. 
It was clear Mrs. Thompson has taken 
a keen interest in this work herself, 
inspiring every member to do all in 
her power to speed the war effort. She 
stated the National has purchased a 
$370 war bond to retire at $500. In 
closing her report, Mrs. Thompson 
urged all of us to take an ever-in- 
creasing part in defense work, buying 
bonds and stamps, furnishing day 
rooms at camps and recreation rooms 
in the hospitals, work with the Red 
Cross and help out in whatever way 
we can. 

Mrs. Emory Smith, first vice presi- 
dent in charge of promotion activities, 
gave her report, stating the auxiliary 
program has been shifted from one of 
promotion to conservation and war 
work for the duration. 


The Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Har- 
old Cohn, Heppner, Oregon, read the 
Treasurer’s report which was ap- 
proved. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Salt Lake City, 
historian, gave her report and pre- 
sented a beautifully bound and fault- 
lessly compiled history of the National 
Auxiliary as evidence of her work this 
past year. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, given as follows, received the 
unanimous approval of the meeting: 
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We, the Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association, wish to commend 
and endorse the efforts of national and state 
officers of the wool growers’ associations for 
their untiring efforts in furthering the in- 
terests of those engaged in the sheep and 
goat industry by their faithful attendance at 
meetings in Washington, D. C. 

We, the Women’s Auxiliary, also wish to 
commend and endorse the work of the 
American Wool Council and Mr. F. C. Acker- 
man, and also express our appreciation and 
thanks to Mrs. Robert Naylor for her faith- 
ful work on the Wool Council. 

We, the Women’s Auxiliary, recognize the 
benefits derived from cooking schools con- 
ducted and sponsored by the National Live- 
Stock and Meat Board and wish to express 
appreciation to them and to the American 
Meat Institute for their colorful ads in the 
current magazines. 

We, the Women’s Auxiliary, wish to ex- 
press our very sincere appreciation to the 
officers and members of the National Wool 
Growers Association, to the officers and 
members of all state associations, for their 
cooperation, support, and kindness and pa- 
tience given us during this past year and the 
preceding years since our organization. 

Also, we wish to express our thanks and 
appreciation for our page in the National 
Wool Grower magazine, also our thanks to 
Miss Irene Young for her assistance during 
the year as well as our thanks for the 
splendid work of our untiring Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory Smith, and to any other 
persons or organizations who have either 
helped the auxiliary or extended special 
courtesies to us in the past year. 

We, the Women’s Auxiliary, wish to thank 
Salt Lake City, Utah, the hostess city for 
the National Convention; Mrs. Winifred 
Ralls, of the convention bureau of the Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Eben- 
ezer Kirkham, Mrs. E. Jay Kearns, president 
of the Utah auxiliary; Grace Grether of the 
Salt Lake Tribune; the Salt Lake Telegram, 
and the Deseret News. . 

This nation is now engaged in total war, 
therefore, be it resolved, that the Women’s 
Auxiliary endorse as their major project, all- 
out aid to war effort, such as buying war 
bonds, to their fullest extent, giving financial 
assistance if possible to Army and Navy 
hospitals, helping furnish day rooms and 
helping with the war projects which are most 
vital in’ their respective communities and 
states. 

Each state with the exception of 
Texas and Wyoming had a delegaie 
at the meeting who gave a report of 
her state’s activities during the past 
year. Texas had sent in a report by 
mail and this was read. One hearing 
these reports could not help but be 
proud of belonging to an organization 
which has so wholeheartedly set out 
to aid the war effort. Space will not 
permit a detailed account of each 
state’s report at this time but a 
resume of all reports shows the fol- 
lowing: 

Auxiliary members are acting as 
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STATE CONVENTIONS 


Reports of annual meetings of wo- 
men's auxiliary organizations in Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, and Utah will 
be given in coming issues of the Wool 
Grower. 


Material for the Auxiliary Page 
should be sent to Mrs. Emory C. 
Smith, 1835 Yalecrest Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 











cooks’ helpers, nurses’ aids, librarians 
in U.S.O. centers and on canteen duty. 
They are wrapping bandages, making 
paper hospital bags, knitting sweaters, 
afghans, sox, mufflers and other items 
of apparel. They are making soldiers 
kits and filling them with personal 
items the soldier needs. One group 
alone has knitted 393 sweaters for 
the Red Cross. Other kinds of sewing 
have been done for the Red Cross and 
for Bundles for Britain. One chapter 
furnishes 30 dozens of cookies each 
month to its local U.S.O. All members 
are saving waste kitchen fats, and one 
chapter has set aside a certain number 
of days each month for gathering of 
these waste fats. One chapter has put 
in 2,790 hours in war work or the 
equivalent of one person working full 
time for the full 52 weeks in 1942. 
Our members did their share of buy- 
ing war stamps and bonds also. In one 
chapter, consisting of 35 families, 
$67,516.50 was put into war bonds. 
One state auxiliary has purchased its 
second $500 war bond. 

This war work did not constitute 
the entire year’s efforts, however. Such 
educational features as lamb-cutting 
and cooking demonstrations, essay 
contests, talks on wool and synthetic 
fibers, working with 4-H groups in 
wool-sewing, lamb-cooking and the 
raising of fat lambs, were carried on. 

After all reports were read, the 
meeting was adjourned. 

The second session of the conven- 
tion was held in the Gold Room of the 
Hotel Utah with President, Mrs. 
Thompson presiding. This meeting 
was primarily for the purpose of 
nominating and electing new national 
officers. The nominating committee 
consisting of each state president, pr2- 
sented the following names, all of 
whom were elected by acclamation: 

Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Yakima, Washington, 
president; Mrs. John B. Allies, Montrose, 
Colorado, first vice president; Mrs. Guy Na- 
tions, Maryneal, Texas, second vice president; 
Mrs. Leonard Longmire, Selah, Washington, 





secretary-treasurer; Mrs. J. R. Eliason, §g} 
Lake City, Utah, historian. 

The final afternoon was spe 
listening to the discussions carried q 
in the men’s meeting and at a delight. 
ful tea given by the National Auxiliary 
and the Utah Auxiliary in the Junig 
Ballroom of the Hotel Utah from 4 
6 P. M. 

Greeting the guests, were the ol 
and new national officers and the 
president of the Utah Auxiliary, My 
E. Jay Kearns. Music for the afte. 
noon was furnished by Mrs. Eth¢d 
Hogan Hansen at the piano and Mr, 
Miriam Erickson Calder, soloist. 

Winners of the scrapbook contest 
were announced by Mrs. Thompson, 
the first prize of a five-dollar war 
stamp going to Washington’s entry, 
and the second prize of three dollars 
in war stamps to Colorado’s entry. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, representing the 
Utah delegation, presented the out- 
going national president, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, with a lovely silver bud vase; 
and Mrs. Thompson presented her 
out-going secretary-treasurer, Helen 
Cohn, with a gift. 





Victory Meat Extenders 


E National Live Stock and Meat 

Board has just recently compiled, 
under the above title, an attractive 
booklet of “extender” recipes for beef, 
veal, pork, lamb and sausage. As the 
title suggests, the Board’s objective 
is to aid housewives in making the 
most of their meat purchases. 

Space is devoted to proper meat 
cookery to “get more servings’’ and to 
“conserve food value.” Tips likewise 
are given on the use of bones, trim- 
mings and meat drippings to give 
flavor to other foods. 

At the foot of each page are pithy 
statements all pointing to the fact that 
meat should be the “center of victory 
meals.” 

A second piece of literature just re- 
leased by the Meat Board is an in 
teresting folder on the preparation and 
use of variety meats, such as heart, 
liver, kidney, sweetbreads, tongue, 
tripe, and brains, that are not in- 
cluded in the present voluntary ration- 
ing program. “Long regarded by many 
as delicacies,” the introduction states, 
“these meats in recent years have 
been accorded outstanding recognition 
by nutritionists, because of the nutri- 
ents they provide in extraordinary 
amounts.” 
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Denver 


HEEP receipts at Denver in Janu- 

ary totaled 86,663 head compared 
to 94,911 in January, 1942, a decrease 
of 8,248. They came from the states 
of Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, 
and Texas. 

During the first week of January a 
fair volume of fed lambs was received. 
Fat lambs were steady to 10 cents 
higher and slaughter ewes were,15 to 
95 cents higher. Several loads of good 
and choice 98-pound fed wooled lambs 
sold at $15.40 to $15.50, freight paid. 
Strictly good and choice 100- to 113- 
pound lambs brought $15.35 to $15.40 
flat. The week’s top was $15.50 flat. 
One load of wheat-pasture lambs sold 
at $14.90. The top on fed ewes was 
$8, with many good and choice loads 
at $7.75 to $7.95. Several strings of 
83- to 85-pound wheat-pasture lambs, 
lacking finish, sold as feeders at $14.40 
to $14.50. Some lightweight feeders 
went at $14. Many truck lots sold at 
$13 to $13.75. 

During the second week of January 
the better grades of fat lambs and 
ewes were steady, with some weak- 
ness ON common to medium kinds. 
Feeding lambs were largely steady. 
The week’s top on fed wooled lambs 
was $15.60, freight paid. Most of the 
supply sold on a flat basis at $15 to 
$15.50. A few loads of fed ewes 
brought $7.75 to $8, and numerous 
loads brought $7 to $7.50, including 
wheat-pasture ewes at $7.15 to $7.40. 
Some feeders brought $14.15 to 
$14.35, with the bulk at $13.25 to 
$13.75. 

During the third week of January, 
with somewhat lighter receipts, there 
was a brisk demand for good and 
choice fed lambs. Fat lambs were 25 
to 35 cents higher, ewes steady to 
strong, and feeder lambs about steady. 
The week’s top was $16 flat. The bulk 
of the good and choice kinds sold at 
$15.50 to $16 flat. Some wheat-pasture 
lambs brought $15.65 and trucked-in 
fat lambs bulked at $15 to $15.65. 
Good and choice carlots of fed ewes 
sold at $7.50 to $8. Most of the truck- 
ed-in native ewes brought $6.50 to 
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$7.50. Feeding lambs sold at $14.25 to 
$14.35, with some fleshy kinds at 
$14.50. Numerous trucked lots sold at 
$13.25 to $13.75. 

During the last week of January 
fed lambs made up the bulk of the 
supply and they were 10 to 15 cents 
higher than the previous week, with 
ewes fully 25 cents higher. Top for the 
week was $16 flat, paid for good and 
choice fed wooled lambs. The bulk sold 
at $15.65 to $16 flat, with scattered 
loads at $15.25 to $15.50 and some 
at $15.65 to $16, freight paid. Good 
and choice truck-ins brought $15 to 
$15.75 and a few lots sold at $14.50 
to $14.75. Carlots of good and choice 
ewes sold at $7.75 to $8.25. Feeding 
lambs during the last week of January 
were scarce and sold 25 to 35 cents 
higher than the previous week. A few 
loads of fleshy kinds sold at $14.50 to 
$14.75 but the bulk cleared at $14 to 
$14.25. Numerous trucked lots brought 
$13.75 to $14.35. 


During the National Western Stock 
Show Auction Sale of Fat Lambs on 
Wednesday, January 20, the grand 
champion lamb, an 80-pound South- 
down exhibited by Bruce Hiller of 
Arvada, Colorado, brought $1.45 pe: 
pound. The reserve champion, a 90- 
pound Southdown, exhibited by Allen 
Patrick of Denver, brought 57 cents 
per pound. The grand champion car- 
load, exhibited by the Hillstead Farms 
of Denver, consisted of 86-pound 
Southdowns and brought 20% cents 


per pound. The reserve champion car- 
load, 89-pound Hampshires, was ex- 
hibited by Frank Means of Saguache, 
Colorado, and brought 1514 cents per 
pound. Other sales ranged from $16.50 
to $18.75 per hundred. 


St. Josegh 


ECEIPTS for January were 104,- 

835 compared with 111,008 in 
December and 112,028 in January a 
year ago. Of the month’s total, 2,289 
came from Colorado feed lots, 10,891 
from Texas and New Mexico, 3,270 
from Nebraska, around 30,000 from 
Kansas wheatfields, and the balance 
from nearby territory. 

There was a good tone to the lamb 
market throughout the month, and 
closing prices were around 50 cents 
higher on woolskins, with clips about 
steady. 

On the close best fed lambs and 
wheatfields sold up to $15.75, with 
natives up to $15.50. Clips sold up to 
$15 on late days, with less desirable 
kinds down to $14.25 or less. Year- 
lings showed about the same advance 
as lambs, with most sales from local 
feed lots $13@13.75, and choice Colo- 
rados up to $14.50. Two-year-olds sold 
largely $11@12, with Colorados up.to 
$12.50. Fat ewes were around 75 cents 
higher, with best on the close up to 
$8.75, and other good kinds $8@8.50. 

H. H. Madden ~ 











Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter Jan. to Dec......... 


Week Ended: 


Slaughter at 27 Centers....................-.-- 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 


oe ee Re er ee 
Medium and Good.............--------------- 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Choice, 30-40 pounds..................--- 
30-40 pounds...................-- 


Commercial, all-weights................. 


Good, 


1942 1941 
21,624,689 18,124,531 

1943 1942 
January 30 January 31 
> sibiathdonllh 311,606 288,789 
pee el se Ae $15.87 $12.22 
dit npcickatablacen 14.50 11.20 
Pe FI 28.12 20.40 
A: Oe ae 26.62 19.50 
24.62 16.90 
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Chicago 


A very satisfactory demand pre- 
vailed for sheep and lambs during the 
month of January and prices advanc- 
ed to the highest level since 1929. The 
general movement of all livestock pric- 
es was upward during the month, a 
boost that was attributable to the war 
conditions that demand more meat of 
all kinds. , 

The extensive purchase of lamb and 
mutton on lend-lease account was a 
strong factor in developing an active 
market all through the month. The 
acute shortage of pork and beef for 
the civilian trade considerably increas- 
ed the demand for lamb at domestic 
retail stores and prices quickly ad- 
vanced to the ceiling level. During 
the month a larger quota than usual 
of lamb was sent to the armed forces, 
leaving a deficit for the domestic 
trade. 

Receipts for the month of Janu- 
ary were 185,361, ‘gain of 4,222 head 
over January last year, but with that 
exception the total was the smallest 
for that month in over fifty years. 
The supply came from many sources 
but largely from Colorado, Kansas 
and the farm area tributary to Chicago. 

A feature of the trade was the im- 
proved condition of the lambs on sale. 
This was logically the result of the 
relatively high prices, which encour- 
aged putting on poundage. The year 
opened with best lambs selling at $16, 
but the general trend of the market 
was definitely upward and by January 
20 top reached $16.65, with a large 
percentage of the good lambs going 
to packers at $16 to $16.50. The con- 
dition of the dressed lamb trade in 
the East, though limited by ceilings, 
was strong enough to induce shippers 
to pay top prices, so most of the high- 
est finished lambs went for that trade 
and also for the local city demand. 


During the early part of the month 
the average cost of lambs was $15.25 
to $15.50 but later the average was 
raised to $16 to $16.15. February is 
starting out with prospects unusually 
favorable for the lamb feeder who 
holds on for a good finish, for buyers 
are putting much emphasis on quali- 
ty. 

The urgent demand for heavy fleece- 
lined coats for the Army and avia- 
tion forces advanced the pelt market 
to an unusually high point and re- 
sulted in more shorn lambs coming 
in than usual at this time of the year. 
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Lambs with Number 1 pelts sold at 
$15.50 to $16, demand being strong 
for that class of lambs. During the 
month fall shorn lambs were sold at 
$15.75 to $16. Lambs carrying pelts 
that classed as No. 2 and No. 3 sold 
down to $14.50. 

There was a strong and active de- 
mand for yearlings but the supply was 
not large. Good yearlings sold at $14 
to $14.50 with the best at $14.75 and 
a good many of lesser value at $13 to 
$14, and low grades down to $12.50. 
Late in the month a good-sized string 
of 96-pound yearling ewes sold at 
$13.75. 

Ewes met with such a strong de- 
mand that they sold up to a record 
limit. A top quality load of western 
ewes sold late in the month at $9.50. 
This is said to be the highest price 
paid for a load of slaughter ewes in 
many years. A large percentage of 
the good ewes sold during the month 
at $8 to $9, with several lots at $9.25 
and a few at $9.35 to $9.40. Not 
many ewes sold under the $8 line and 
the bulk went at $8.50 to $9.15. 

A limited number of aged wethers 
sold at $10 to $13 while good yearling 
wethers brought $13.75 to $14.65. 

During the last week in January, 
311,606 sheep were slaughtered com- 
pared with 288,789 for the same 





period in 1942, indicating that 4 
supply is being whittled down at aboy 
the same rate as last year. Not , 
many lambs are on feed in the Wey 
as a year ago but more are reporte/ 
in the Middle West. 

Not many feeder lambs are comj 
in and so outgoing shipments for th 
month were comparatively small, Dy. 
ing the last six months of 1942, feeds 
shipments passing through marke 
centers totaled 2,844,915 compare 
with 2,590,940 for the same period jy 
1941. 

Chicago’s supply of lambs durixy 
the month included extensive ship 
ments of wheatfield-fed lambs fron 
Kansas. Most of these lambs were wel 
finished and sold close to the top ¢ 
the market. Frank E. Moore, 


Omaha 


EMAND was broad for fat lambs 

all during the month of January 
and in the face of the largest receipts 
for that month in 11 years, prices 
showed an advance of 25@60 cents, 
Fed wooled lambs from Kansas wheat: 
fields and the Scotts Bluff country 
made up well over 50 per cent of the 
total supplies and quality showed 
quite an improvement. During the lat- 











Monthly Livestock Slaughter Report 


IS report is based on information 

received by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture from a representative 
number of meat-packing establish- 
ments. It indicates the average live 
weight per animal, average yields of 
dressed carcasses, the average cost 
per 100 pounds of live weight for 
for cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep and 


lambs slaughtered during December, 
1942. Comparable data are included 
for previous months. The report also 
shows the percentage of purchases at 
public stockyards and direct purchases 
from producers, the classification of 
animals purchased, and records of 
monthly slaughter under federal in- 
spection. 








Weight, Yield, and Cost of Livestock Slaughtered 








Class of Livestock Unit —* — 
Average live weight of animals: 
pga Si a Sta cai ta el USER E Tene mane Pounds 975.53 932.44 958.02 
<M SEISRE SSR a ies core eee ean SG Pounds 1,021.47 982.86 990.99 
Ee ene eee a aps Pounds 195.96 229.65 206.39 
SERRE ECE Peer rare eek ad aoe Pounds 239.18 244.61 248.72 
Sheep and lambe ...<...............-ccccccccoseco Pounds 90.59 87.34 90.61 
Average yield: 
CEE ae Ca ee ee Percent 54.12 51.49 52.91 
OS SE RSE EIEN « Percent 54.97 55.00 54.41 
yee SAS Cae PER he eae oe: SSB Percent 75.77 75.19 74.39 
eee one Percent 46.43 44.68 44.84 
Average cost per 100 pounds: 
MN C8 fia sae, Syn ete ea PON eect ab Rania Dollars 9.72 10.84 11.42 
Bo ee ae Ree ay ee ee a Ee Dollars 11.82 13.73 13.87 
Oy EE RS nea rR eee ane ODL Dollars 10.38 11.66 11.97 
LJ OE As eee ee Dollars 10.55 13.66 13.86 
SIMON RIG TOTADG. qos icc sniscnccoeeccdscees Dollars 10.93 11.64 12.61 








*Steers also included in ‘‘Cattle’ data. 
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Number of Animals Slaughtered Under Federal Inspection 
December, 1942 and 1941 


(Reported by Bureau of Animal Industry USDA) 





Class of Livestock 


Total Slaughtered 
During December 


Carcasses Condemned 
During December 





















































1942 1941 1942 1941 
SEES POET ER st 982,403 1,004,418 5,896 6,563 
RI sd seven css d Seren stro ecesieee sananwb wee erivmndn enone 475,671 456,773 2,439 2,348 
eR IRR 6,777,890 5,766,664 13,728 13,022 
Sheep and NIN 2h os cox snncoran eeddeksi neck hes voubaaaruseae 2,174,601 1,570,556 

Sources of Livestock Purchases 
Sources of Supply Unit i “a = 
ttle: 
- RINE cs cores cashout pain tnt consaco sun rnagtenes Percent 74.66 77.00 77.08 
lh GE eee Ene See eet eee Coens he ag Soe Percent 25.34 23.00 22.92 
Calves: 

. "iockyards Ey ae re ae ee ener Percent 59.78 67.41 62.94 
I eo eu, She tice cuordonbeeciveccumasentamene Percent 40.22 32.59 37.06 
s: 

™ SS Ren ae ehay -e kee ane ete Percent 41.53 45.74 41.97 
nee ae ene ee eens Percent 58.47 54.26 58.03 

Sheep and lambs: 
OE RSS iene ee eee eer a ee Percent 57.47 59.51 59.55 
| OE SSTRL ES RE See coc acer oe RNS ae Percent 42.53 40.49 40.45 
Classification of Livestock Purchased 

Cattle: 
ee Se i 0 ameter ey MRR Percent 47.05 34.62 41.38 
Cows and heifers ..:................ eS! Percent 49.57 61.70 55.34 
RINE RAUER UUIID hesitant eee ssestoe Percent 3.38 3.68 3.28 

Hogs: : 

” ached Rie Pee eo ee eee et ee aan! Percent 46.66 46.32 46.75 
IN i gon al Se oe Percent 52.81 53.04 52.32 
NINE NEE MID 252 aos so cin, codecs ccapaeesanvgcoes Percent 0.53 0.64 0.93 

Sheep and lambs: 
Nee pee ce eeereees ere Percent 6.77 20.24 18.88 
Lambs and yearlings ...............-....-------- Percent 93.23 79.76 81.12 








ter part of the period bullishness and 
improved quality were main factors in 
the sharp advance, and a peak of $16 
was reached. This was the highest 
since January of 1929. 


On the close, choice grades of wooled 
lambs were selling up to $15.85, but 
bulk of the supplies were mostly 
medium and good lambs, and sales 


ranged largely at $15.25@15.60. 


Shearling pelts were in strong de- 
mand. A larger supply of shorn lambs 
was on hand and under the good 
demand on several occasions clippers 
were selling equal to native wooled 
lambs. In the past prices usually have 
had a spread of 25@50 cents. Other 
supporting factors in the sharp gains 
were the strength in the eastern 
dressed trade and the shortage of pork 
and beef for public consumption. 

As usual at this time of year the 
supply of feeder lambs dropped con- 
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siderably. Along with the certain good 
outlet for fat lambs, feeders were in 
very good demand and hot competi- 
tion was in effect all month. Closing 
prices were a full 25@75 cents over 
December’s peak. High money for 
feeder lambs during January was $15, 
which also was the highest price for 
any replacement stock since 1929. 

Fat ewes also were in moderate 
supply. Outlet for breeding stock was 
narrow, probably due to the shortage 
of farm help, but killer demand was 
broad and prices worked higher. At 
the close, top quality fat ewes brought 
$8.50, a quarter under the month’s 
high mark of $8.75 but unevenly 
higher than a month ago. 

Premiums on what ewes did go out 
for the breeder trade were narrow. 
Good _ solid-mouthed ewes reached 
$8.75 and two- and three-year-olds 
sold up to $9. Moderate supplies of 
fat yearling wethers sold at $13@14 


and some yearlings that were in feeder 
flesh went back to the country at 
$12.50@13. 

Clyde McCreary 
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Lamb Contract Report 


E condition of sheep and forage 

over a large part of early lamb 
producing areas of California was un- 
favorable until late January according 
to a report made by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration on Febru- 
ary 6, but heavy precipitation since 
that time has assured good feed for 
the immediate future, with but few 
exceptions. Up to date there has been 
moderate activity in forward lamb 
contracting calling for deliveries run- 
ning generally from late March thro- 
ugh early June. 

Trade estimates indicate upwards 
of 200,000 spring lambs under con- 
tract at this time. The bulk of the 
purchases so far are indicated to have 
been made by West Coast slaughterers. 
Few straight feeder contracts have 
been reported to date; but broad in- 
quiry on the part of midwestern feed- 
ers and Ladino clover pasturemen is 
said to exist. Most of the early con- 
tracts in the San Joaquin Valley were 
reported at $13, some $13.25 per 
hundred, buyer taking all merchant- 
able lambs down to 60-pound weights 
and deliveries at grower’s option. 
Since the occurrence of good rains, 
numerous bands of lambs in the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys that 
are expected to carry a high portion of 
fats have been contracted at $13.50 
to $14 per hundred. Some of the con- 
tracts in this price range are reported 
straight across, while others are said 
to stipulate fat lambs. Purchasers an- 
ticipate a large volume of deliveries 
during April and early May. Some of- 
fers of $14.50 and better have been 
reported madé by local packers to top 
bands of fat lambs during March. It 
now appears that a high proportion of 
the Bakersfield area lambs will attain 
killer flesh on desert spring ranges 
and materially reduce the number of 
feeders available from that section as 
compared with last season. 


Practically all lambs remaining on 
feed in Utah and Idaho are under con- 
tract to West Coast packers and de- 
liveries will run until mid-March. 
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OW time does fly! Like Joe Bush says, here it is 
February already and Christmas only ten months 
away. But “Raft River” Elmer, who has been on the 
Nevada desert with the sheep all winter, says to remember 


that we have two summers and only one winter between 
them ahead of us. 


As we write this column for the February 1943 num- 
ber of the National Wool Grower, I wonder what we would 
write if we had a vision of all that will happen between 
now and the end of ’43. Joe says he don’t think he’d like 
to see that far into the future; he’d rather live life as it 
comes day by day and try and be ready for tomorrow 
when the sun goes down tonight. 


It wouldn’t have done David any good, when he was 
herding his father’s sheep, to have been told that he was 
one day to be the great shepherd king of Israel. The Man 
of Galilee was said to have been a Man of Sorrow, but I 
can’t read that into the gospel. To me he was a man of 
great, courage and vitality. Yet if he knew all that was to 
befall him, he might well have been a Man of Sorrow. 


So maybe it is best that we live our lives from day 
to day, prepare as well as we can for tomorrow, “spin 
cheerfully and carefully and leave the thread with God.” 
Emerson wrote that “in the mud and scum of things there 
always—always something sings.” And as Joe Bush and 
me write here we don’t expect to add anything to the 
word of wisdom; we want to walk a little ways and talk 
a little while with the man who has lost his courage and 
his desire to smile. 


Joe and me love the world in which we live: it’s beauti- 
ful and worthy of its Author. The ugly things, slums, 
poverty, intolerance, the strong who use their strength to 
hurt and injure the weak and tread the poor underfoot 
are not of the Author of the World. 


Joe Bush and me talk to many soldiers and sailors, 
and when they’re in training they may talk about the 
war, but when we have them out at Sheepfold, seems like 
they don’t want to talk about the war. They would rather 
tell stories and talk of their homes, of Dad and Mother, 
the girl friend and their dog. 


Seems like anyone can pack his load for a day. No 
matter what kind of a job we've got, we can do it for 
‘ just one day, anyway. For one day we can smile even if 
there are tears in our eyes when we remember the cross 
we had to carry yesterday. The world, the neighborhood 
in which we live is interested in what we’ve done, not in 
hearing our excuse as to why we didn’t do it. 


Joe Bush says there may be a place and a time some- 
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where where men will be able to do more good, make moy 
people happy, wipe away more tears than man can hep 
and now. But seems like here would be a good place ani 
now a good time to get our hands into practice a littl 
Joe Bush says to go about just “doing good’”’ would be a 
awkward business for some folks he has known. 


Someone unknown to me has said that goodness don't 
make men happy any more than happiness makes them 
good. Some folks find happiness in their wickedness and 
are happy only when what they do brings unhappiness to 
those who don’t have the power to resist. But even s0, 
more folks dig up their own unhappiness, dig deep into the 
sorrows of the world and seem to glory in the miseries 
they have known. 


Seems like some folks don’t want to be happy, they 
don’t want to smile or wrinkle their make-up with a grin. 
They pack up all the trouble they ever have had, all they 
have now, all they expect to have tomorrow, and then 
want to unpack and show their troubles, talk about them, 
to a world that wants to lay its troubles down and travel 
on with sunshine in their souls. 


And so Joe and me don’t want to make a record here 
of grief or sorrow. We have felt the barb of sorrow and 
walked awhile with grief, but time has healed the hurt that 
sorrow made, and the grief we knew was our grief as the 
love we have known was our love—not to be shared with 
others but to hold as a memory, sweet to us alone. 


At the National Wool Growers’ Convention, January 
25 and 26, we met and talked with men we have known 
for many years, men who hold friendship as the rarest 
flower that blooms along the dusty sheep trails they have 
trod when age was something of the future as youth is now 
a memory of the past. 


Joe and me have seen sheepmen at the National Con- 
vention so doggone happy meeting a friend that they have 
held each other’s hand and winked away a tear, a crystal 
of pure happiness that gathered in the windows of their 
souls. God grant that they may meet again and again; 
if not here then yonder where the Master leads His sheep 
into the Great Sheepfold beyond the stars. 


Peter Spraynozzle of 
Sheepfold, U.S.A. 


P. S—Because of the war, wool owners are taking many 
little journeys beyond the line of duty—little journeys such 
as the Master had in mind when he said (Matthew 5-41), 
“And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain.” 


Peter 
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UNI The Range Country 


Wyoming 


Temperatures varied greatly owing 
to chinook conditions, but as a rule 
the month was mild, the only cold 
spells being brief and not severe. 
Snows have been general and rath- 
er frequent, some of them rather 
heavy in places. Mountain snow 
storages in the middle and western 
portions are unusually heavy in plac- 
es, blocking highways to an unusual 
extent. Snows thus caused more or 
less livestock shrinkage and neces- 
sitated constant feeding. Most live- 
stock are still in fair to good shape. 


Gillette, Campbell County 


We had funny weather here in 
January. It was thawing and the water 
was running everywhere. Then it got 
cold, with ice everywhere. It hurt the 
stock some. They feed the sheep in 
this part of the country. 

Haven’t heard of any wool sales. 
If we don’t win this war, we won’t 
need any sheep. 

It is hard to get sheepherders here 
any more. 


J. H. Napier 


South Dakota 


Cold weather was the rule, one or 
two weeks being quite cold for the 
season, accompanied by light to mod- 
erate snows in nearly all sections, but 
mostly in the northwest. Heavy feed- 
ing has been required, but as feed has 
been abundant, livestock are mostly 
in good shape. Conditions have been 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around ihe Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and _publi- 
cations for the month of January. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 
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unfavorable for hauling feed, but not 
sufficient to prevent it. 


Hermosa, Custer County 


Our sheep are in good condition 
through the use of supplemental feed. 
Breeding bands are ten per cent 
smaller than last year due to the short- 
age of labor and the fear that labor 
conditions will become worse. About 
half as many ewe lambs were carried 
over this year compared to a year 
ago. Two months ago, yearling ewes 
were bringing $10 to $11. 

Forage on the winter range is about 
300 per cent in quantity and 30 per 
cent in quality, compared with other 
years. We have plenty of supplemental 
feed and alfalfa hay in the stack can 
be bought at $8 to $10 a ton. 

The weather was mild and dry until 
a week ago. Since then we have had 
a little snow, and it has been 20 be- 
low (January 21). 

Our gasoline rationing seems to be 
working all right. 

Predatory animal losses are about 
the same. We have some trapping all 
the time. We do not have enough 
shells, and it is impossible to get them 
in any caliber. 


C.M.P. | 
ontana 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
with some mild spells, and a few cold 
snaps of moderate severity. Snows 
were frequent, but not heavy, nor 
severe on livestock, while furnishing 
ample moisture on the winter range. 
Strong winds, drifting snows, and low 
temperatures late in the month, how- 
ever, caused some shrinkages. Feeding 
has been heavy, but as feed supplies 
have been ample, most animals have 
held up well. 


Idaho 


Some mild weather occurred but 
mostly the month was rather cold and 
inclement, with moderate to locally 
heavy precipitation at times. The 
heaviest moisture occurred late in the 
month over the southwestern portion. 
Livestock feeding has been hampered 
by winds, storms and low tempera- 
tures.in places. Some early indoor 
lambing was reported. Animals on 


feed are in good condition, others are 
only fair as a rule. 


Hammett, Elmore County 


The sheep in this section appear 
to be going into the lambing sheds in 
fair condition. Most growers held 
their ewes out a little longer than 
usual this fall due to higher-priced 
hay, also wet weather made it im- 
possible to feed hay to advantage. 
Nearly everyone fed grain or sheep 
cubes before coming onto the feed 
yards. 

Most of the growers have reduced 
their flocks from five to ten per cent. 
We have felt the shortage of experi- 
enced labor and with alfalfa hay sell- 
ing in the stack last fall from $12 to 
$16 per ton, the reduction in numbers 
was warranted. I believe that the hay 
supply will be even shorter for the 
coming season. Many fields support- 
ing a good stand of alfalfa are being 
plowed for row crops. Labor seemed to 
be a little more plentiful last month, 
and local boards are very cooperative 
in their attitude toward sheepherders 
and camptenders and agricultural la- 
bor in general. All of our men of 
draft age have been given deferred 
classification. 

The winter range of saltbrush and 
shad scale was about the same as usu- 
al. However, there was sufficient 
moisture for water, so trailing into 
water holes was to a great extent al- 
leviated. 


The past month has seen a great 
deal of moisture, but it has been cold 
enough to be fair feeding weather, 
(January 26). Believe most growers 
are feeding less hay and more grain 
than has been customary in the past 
few years. 


I believe most growers have been 
given satisfactory adjustments on 
their gasoline rationing now that they 
can be taken care of by the county 
boards. 


Losses from predatory animals the 
past year have increased. The govern- 
ment trappers seem to be making good 
catches from traps and poisoning, but 
coyotes are definitely on the increase. 
Believe they harbor in bombing ranges: 
where the trappers can’t get to them. 
Shells for guns ‘are scarce, and we 
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haven’t enough on hand to control the 
predators. 

F. E. Wilson 

Hammett Livestock Co. 











A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 











Guy Toombes, Managing Director 





















L065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
Perfect Wound Dressing 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR Di OR WRITE 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO..New Orleans, Le. 


CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 , 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 


POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


72 Woodland Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 











Washington 


A mild week at the beginning of 
the month was followed by cold 
weather, ranging from moderately 
cold to rather severely cold in con- 
siderable areas. Precipitation consisted 
of light to moderate, or in places 
heavy, rains in the west, and snows 
in the eastern portion. Snows hamper- 
ed the work of attending to livestock 
in middle and eastern regions at times, 
but the weather was not severe 
enough to cause notable shrinkages. 


Almota, Whitman County 


In your editorials in the December 
issue, under “The Night Watch,” you 
expressed a thought that gave me a 
lot of satisfaction. 

As we are herding our sheep this 
winter (War Emergency Necessity) 
we don’t get “around the range coun- 
try,” and as this is the only sheep 
outfit close by, here on the brakes of 
the north side of the Snake River, the 
“remarks” will necessarily relate to 
this outfit. 

Last year we wintered about 1800; 
this year, about 1400. Last year we 
kept 325 whiteface ewe lambs; this 
year, 60, the “get”? of one of Jimmie 
Laidlaw’s Panama bucks. 

The range is in the poorest condi- 
tion we have ever seen it. The grass- 
hoppers got a lot of it last summer, 
and the rains last fall didn’t come 
soon enough to do much good. We 
have been feeding pea pellets since 
about the middle of December. Do not 
know of any good alfalfa hay for sale. 

We get very little help as to pre- 
datory animals. A “game protector” 
did catch one coyote pup last summer, 
with promises to come back “in the 
fall.” Sheep will starve to death on 
promises, but they don’t kill coyotes. 

We asked a hardware company 
about 30-30 shells, telling them we 
saw in The National Wool Grower 
that some would be available to stock- 
men. Yes, they had read about it, but 
so far hadn’t any more shells. 

Enjoy reading “Big Gates on Little 
Hinges.” 

Mike Busch 


Goldendale, Klickitat County 


Our sheep flocks are in about 80 
per cent of normal condition. The 
breeding bands are 20 per cent smaller 
than last year. Labor is the main 
reason, also grasshoppers took most 





ATTENTION! 


WUUUUEAUUSOOGUOEDGUOOLONOOEEEEOOECOOOOUU OOOO 
Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 














CORRIEDALE EXCELS 


As a heavy shear- 
ing, long - stapled 
breed with a real 
carcass. Be sure 
you get Corriedale, 
not some _ cross- 
bred which re- 
sembles this es- 
tablished breed. 


Association Life Membership $10—Registry 
50c, transfer 25c. All membership and half of 
registry fees used for breed promotion. We 
maintain a complete progeny record and have 
as members the leading State and Federal 
agencies in the U. S. 





¥ 











































































OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice-Pres. L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif 
Director—J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredric S. Hultz, 

1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 








ADVISORY 
H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur 
L. King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; C. V. Wilson, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; M. H. Karker, Barrington, 
Ill.; P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Ore. ; Mrs. P. R. 
Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico. 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service for 27 Years 
For Booklet and List, Address Secretary 























THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 

at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, % C.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; Dave Waddell, Amity, Ore. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
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of last fall’s range. Thirty per cent 
fewer ewe lambs were carried over 
this year. 

A few yearling ewes have been sell- 
ing at $13. 

Winter range forage is poor. The 
rains came too late last fall, and the 
grass got no start. We have sufficient 
available supplemental feed. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack brings $24. We have 
had some snow, which is okay, for the 
grass is growing under the snow. 

We did not get our proper share 
of gasoline, but believe they will make 
a satisfactory adjustment. 

Coyotes are on the increase, We 
have no shells on hand, and no hunter. 
It looks bad. 

Clyde Storey 

Kennewick, Benton County 

The condition of sheep flocks in this 
section is fair. We are short of help 
and our flocks have been reduced in 
numbers. Also, the number of ewe 
lambs carried over this year is about 
20 per cent smaller than last year. 

Winter forage on the range is poor 
but we have sufficient supplemental 
feed available. Stacked alfalfa hay is 
$20 a ton. 

Our losses from predatory animals 
are about the same. Please do what 
you can about cartridges, as I haven’t 
been able to get any and I could use 
some. 

Chris Christensen 


Oregon 


Most of the month was rather 
severely cold and inclement, being 
detrimental to winter crops and to 
livestock. Precipitation was pretty 
heavy at times, being rain in the west 
and snow in the eastern portions. 
Heavy livestock feeding has become 
necessary, chiefly on account of the 
cold weather, but as a rule livestock 
continue in satisfactory condition. 


Powell Butte, Crook County 


Sheep flocks in this section are in 
good condition. Breeding bands are 
larger than last year. There was no 
sale for ewes last fall, old or young, 
and some of the boys are expanding. 
Last fall yearling ewes sold from $10 
to $12 a head. 

The rains came too late for green 
feed, but we have lots of old grass 
(January 20). The going price on al- 
falfa hay in the stack is $20 and up. 
We are having lots of moisture, which 
is very good. 
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FUL-O-PEP CUBES 


FORTIFY EWES FOR BIG LAMB 
CROP AND HEAVY WOOL CLIP! 


any 
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apance | 
EDE, 
CUBES « N CUBES. This feed supplies an amaz- 


ma. As 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


VITAMIN-RICH 


Concentrated Spring Range* in Ful-O-Pep 

is Nature’s Richest Combination of 

. Vitamins, supplying many healthful 
benefits of fresh spring grass! 


WINTER RANGE often fails to supply the 
essential vitamins that breeding ewes need. 
This fact is brought out clearly in a range 
feeding test conducted last winter with a 
large flock of ewes. 


HALF THE FLOCK received an ordi- 
nary high-protein range feed, while 
the other half was fed a ration forti- 
fied with unjointed dehydrated cereal 
grass, the amazing vitamin ingredi- 
ent contained in Ful-O- a Range 
Breeder Cubes. The ewes that were 
fed the vitamin-rich feed averaged 
over 25% more lambs at lambing 
time! In addition, the lambs were 
stronger, and the ewes had more 
milk for them. 


THIS WINTER, fortify sour flock with 
FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER 


ing variety of carbohydrate, protein, 
mineral and vitamin sources to fur- 
nish heat and energy...to build a 
big lamb crop and a heavy wool clip. 
Order your supply today. For more 
details write 


Dept. B-72, Chicago, Illinois 














Paragon Printing Co. 


PRINTERS 
of Publications - Books 
Catalogues Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 


Ruling - Engraving - Binding 


Dial 3-5897 


3-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 


122-124 W. on Second So. 





PELLETS 
Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 


Feed «+ 


See Your 
Feed Dealer 














ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 
Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 


and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you. 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 

















B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 














“HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE” 

SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 


1942 MODEL 
BEST EVER 


Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs. feed, etc. 

_Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard. table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetahle compartment, etc. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 


Write for literature 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 
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Border Collie Pups 


FOR SALE 


Two beautifully marked litters, 
one out of Jed, sire and dam 
both imported, other out of 
Lassie. — Both litters sired by a 
trial winner in Scotland. 


ROY PICKERING 


Kenton Ohio 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 
Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 


and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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Our gasoline rationing has been 
satisfactory. 

We do not have sufficient shells on 
hand for predators. We only have five 
30-30 shells. 

Jack Shumway 
Prineville, Crook County 

We have had a very mild winter 
and during November and December 
have had 734 inches of rain, which 
made our ranges very muddy and soft. 
The sheep are not in good flesh 
(January 7). 

The number of ewes bred is about 
10 per cent less on the average, due 
to too much government in business 
and a shortage of labor. A few wish 
to cash in and cut their indebtedness. 
About 20 per cent fewer ewe lambs 
were carried over this year compared 
to last. , 

Winter range forage is very poor 
due to a very dry, hot summer. We 
also do not have sufficient supplemen- 
tal feed available. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack sells at $15 per ton. 

Our gasoline rationing seems to be 
working all right. 

Our loss last year from predators 
was greater than in the previous year; 
we do not have sufficient shells on 
hand for the control of these preda- 
tors. ; 

Prineville Land and 
Livestock Company 


California 


Temperatures were mostly above 
normal, it being a favorable season to 
date. Precipitation was light or moder- 
ate in northern sections, with little or 
none elsewhere, until later in the 
month when copious rains came to 
relieve the drought. Much damage oc- 
curred from high waters and washing 
of property in some sections. Pastur- 
age and range grasses are still ample, 
excepting locally in the south, and 
livestock are doing fairly well nearly 
everywhere. 


Hayward, Alameda County 


Our weather has been ideal, but we 
will need rain soon (January 16). 
Sheep flocks in this section are in fine 
shape. Breeding bands are about the 
same size as last year’s but we did 
not carry over as many ewe lambs, 
about 40 per cent below last year. 
Yearling ewes have been sold from 
$12.50 to $13.50 per head. 

Forage on the winter range is better 
than it has been for the last two years, 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
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Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 





Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. 


heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


The ewes are 











CORRIEDALE 





rs. 
No Membership Fee 
President..................-_Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 


Vice-Pres........R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
..-......-Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 EXCHANGE AVENUE 


Secretary-Treasurer......... 


UNION STOCK YARDS, 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc 
tion and mut 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 


profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 


list of Breed 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


—_, 





The National Wool Grower 
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nd there is enough supplemental feed 
syailable also. Baled alfalfa hay sells 
rom $28.50 to $31 a ton. 

Sheepmen have not been receiving 

ficient gasoline rationing, but I 
hink this will be adjusted and farmers 
snd producers will be taken care of 
when gasoline is needed. 

Our losses from predatory animals 
were slightly under those of a year 
ago, but we do not have sufficient 
shells on hand to maintain this control. 


H. H. Munster 


Point Arena, Mendocino County 


Winter range forage is good; better 
than it has been for two or three 
years. We also have sufficient sup- 
plemental feed available. The weather 
has been mostly beneficial, but we 
have had heavy frosts the past week 
(January 18). 

Sheep flocks here are in good condi- 
tion. The breeding bands are about 
the same size as a year ago, and about 
the same number of ewe lambs were 
carried over. 

No predatory animals seem _ to 
bother us in this vicinity. There are no 
coyotes here. There are a few wild- 


cats, but they seldom give the sheep- 
men trouble. A bear shows up oc- 
casionally. We have very little loss 
from these predators, so we do not 
need a great number of shells. 

W. A. Moon 


Suisun City, Solano County 


Forage on the winter range is only 
fair, as there has been some frost 
damage. It is not as good as it was in 
1942. We have sufficient supplemen- 
tal feed, however. The weather has 
been cold this past month (January 
18). 

The condition of sheep flocks in this 
section is good. Breeding bands remain 
about the same size, and about the 
same number of ewe lambs were car- 
ried over. 

We received sufficient gasoline un- 
der the rationing program. 


Fred E. Mortensen 
Nevada 


Temperatures have held well above 
normal most of the time, while pre- 
cipitation has been persistently defi- 
cient. Only the northern portion re- 
ceived occasional, light precipitation, 


until toward the end of the month 
when the north and northwest coun- 
ties received bounteous storms. Live- 
stock on feed are in normal condi- 
tion, while those on winter range are 
somewhat below normal. Water sup- 
plies are short over central and south- 
ern counties, and valleys have been 
bare of snow. 


Baker, White Pine County 


Sheep flocks are not very good at 
this time (January 19). Most of them 
are on concentrated feeds. Winter 
forage is very dry and nearly all sheep 
are still trailing to water. This is the 
driest fall and winter that we have 
any record of. There is sufficient sup- 
plemental feed available. 


The number of ewes bred is about 
the same as last year. Ewe lambs car- 
ried over this year were also about 
the same in number as those of last 
year. 


Our gas rationing seems to be okay. 

Losses from predatory animals were 
much higher than last year. We have 
no supply of shells on hand, and hav 
been out for some time. 


Robison Brothers 








IS THERE COMPETITION 
FOR YOUR LIVESTOCK? 


Perhaps the most highly competitive 
market in the world is that on which 
American livestock producers sell their 
cattle, sheep and hogs. The competition 
in buying of livestock is so keen that 
those who handle and process meat 
animals average to pay out of their raw 
material (livestock) about 75% of 
their total income from the sale of 
meat and by-products and their an- 
nual earnings on the meat and by- 
products which they sell represent only 
an infinitesimal part of a penny per 
pound of product. 


Nothing in the world, other than the 
keenest kind of competition in both 
the buying of livestock and the selling 
of the products, would hold profits of 


the processors to such small figures 
(one-fifth of a cent a pound in 1941). 

The competition is so keen that even 
old and well established firms are 
under constant pressure to obtain suf- 
ficient raw materials. The available 
supply of livestock is what determines 
the volume of the meat business and 
if a competitor is allowed to buy an 
ever-increasing portion of the market 
receipts that competitor will inevitably 
increase his volume of business at the 
expense of other competitors in the 
trade. 


So it is constantly necessary for us 
to watch the operations of competitors 
and to match their efforts in the mat- 
ter of obtaining supplies that we may 





not lose ground and fall back in our 
business which we have been years in 
building up. 

It is this “watch and match the other 
fellow” situation which makes the 
packing business the most highly com- 
petitive in the world and holds the . 
profits to such small figures. 


ARMOUR 
and 
COMPANY 


February, 1943 
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Eureka, Eureka County 


The sheep in this locality have got 
out on snow less while grazing this 
winter than they have done in 40 
years. This outfit has had to pump 
water for the last 100 days, and we 
are still doing it. Never before have 
we had to pump water at this time of 
the year. We would like some snow, 
but not too much at any one time. A 
cold, dry north wind here the last few 
days (January 18) has made it around 
zero each morning. While winter for- 
age has been short and dry, we have 
sufficient supplemental feed in con- 
centrates. There is very little alfalfa 
hay to be had at any price. 

Experienced, good ranch.and sheep 
help is very scarce and high priced. 
Most of the key men have been taken 
in the Army. 

Although our gas rationing has not 
been satisfactory, in today’s mail we 
have been assured of an amount that 
will be sufficient if we are careful and 
the roads do not get too bad. 

Losses from predatory animals were 
not quite as great as one year ago. 
However, we are about out of shells. 
We have a government trapper that is 
doing good work all the time with 
traps and poison. 


Handley Brothers 
Utah 


Mostly mild weather prevailed, 
with subnormal precipitation in most 
sections, only locally light to mod- 
erate precipitation being reported. 
There has been insufficient water on 
winter ranges, thus limiting the areas 
of effective grazing. Livestock are 
thus largely in only fair or poor con- 


dition on the winter range. Feed sup- 
plies have, however, been conserved 
by the mild temperatures, which have 
also been favorable for livestock. 


Blanding, San Juan County 


Our flocks are in fair condition at 
this time (January 20). The winter 
has been open until now, but has 
turned cold. Breeding bands are about 
the same size as last year. Ten to 25 
per cent more ewe lambs were carried 
over this year than last. 

Winter range feed is short, but 
seems to be of good quality. There is 
not nearly so much as there was two 
or three years ago, but I think it is 
of better quality. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack sells from $16 to $18. 

The weather has been very good, 
but we need snow. 

We did not receive the gasoline 
rationing we asked for, and they are 
very slow in adjusting it. 

We have had more coyotes this 
year, and do not have sufficient shells 
on hand to control them. 


Karl S. Barton 
Cedar City, Iron County 


Sheep flocks in this section are in 
fair condition. Breeding bands are 
larger than they were last year with 
about 10 per cent more bred. The 
carryover in ewe lambs was about 20 
per cent larger. 

Feed on the winter range is just 
average. I believe we have sufficient 
supplemental feed available however. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling at 
$16. 

We had about a five per cent loss 
from predatory animals last year and 
are having difficulty in getting am- 


munition this year. 
B. ¢. 


Croydon, Morgan County 


The condition of our sheep flocks; 
fair; some have not been so good 4 
to trailing so far and long to wate 
With snow, the range forage woyl 
be somewhat better than the last ty 
or three years. Supplemental feed j 
available, but at a higher cost. Ty 
going: price on alfalfa hay in the stag 
is from $15 to $20 (January 26), 

We got our gasoline rationing pp. 
perly adjusted. 

Toone Brothers 


Lyman, Wayne County 


Winter range forage is very dry, 
somewhat less than last year, and he 
low the average of the last three year 
(January 17). It has been much tw 
dry for the sheep, and they are onl 
in fair condition, not as good as, 
year ago. Supplemental feed is avail 
able. Alfalfa hay in the stack is $14 

Predatory animals are greater in 
number than they were a year ago 
We took a 10 per cent loss last year, 
and this year there is a shortage of 
ammunition. 


Sam Allen 


Parowan, Iron County 


Sheep flocks are in just fair con 
dition. Feed is not good, but the 
weather is fine (January 15). Ow 
breeding band is about 20 per cent 
larger than it was last year as we 
purchased 600 head of yearling ewes. 

Yearling ewes have been selling from 


$9 to $12. 


Forage on the winter range is poor 








267 Summer Street 
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Representative: | 
KENNETH HUTCHINS | 
Hotel Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


American Rambouillets are the all-impertant 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early “lambers” and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 


Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
President Vice-President 
V. L.. Pierce W. S. Hansen 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 


For literature and _ breeders’ 




















AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Svuthdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 Infernational. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Eugene Helms, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 
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SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market- 
top of the day.” Shropshires produce 
quarter to three-eighths blood combing 
wool, always salable. They are most 
beautiful of the breeds. More than 10,- 
700 members are enrolled. 


The American Shropshire 


Registry Association 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Glenn Chappell, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 
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due to summer drought. We have 
very little fine feed. 

We have made application for an 
adjustment of our gasoline ration, but 
it has not been returned yet. . 

Something must be done about the 
loss from predators. We have had a 
greater loss this past year, and have 
no shells on hand now. 


Herman E. Bayles 
Colorado 


Temperatures have been mild, av- 
eraging well above normal in most 
sections. Precipitation has been rath- 
er light practically everywhere. Con- 
ditions were thus favorable for live- 
stock, except that grains and ranges 
are badly in need of moisture at most 
lower elevations. Feeding has thus 
been necessary, but as a result live- 
stock are mostly in fairly good shape. 
A heavy movement to market was re- 
ported for awhile. 


Grand Junction, Mesa County 


Weather conditions continued dry 
throughout western and southwestern 
Colorado through the fall and early 
winter, although most livestock were 
reported going onto feed lots or winter 
range in good to excellent condition. 
Many operators reported increased 
market weights and increased calf and 
lamb crops. 

Reports indicate favorable condi- 
tions for livestock in the higher eleva- 
tions in Moffat and Routt counties, 
although the snowfall is below normal 
(January 14) and Fremont County re- 
ports favorable range and water con- 
ditions in spite of a dry summer. All 
other areas report a general lack of 
precipitation. 

Forage on the winter range is good 
in most places as a result of the high 
precipitation in late 1941, and early 
1942, but winter range use has been 
restricted because of lack of snow and 
below-freezing weather which has kept 
most stock watering reservoirs frozen 
over. 

Excessive trailing to and from water 
on the winter range has been neces- 
sary because of the lack of precipita- 
tion, and some operators think they 
may have to remove their livestock 
earlier than usual; however, the vege- 
tation is more than ample in most 
places to carry the livestock if mois- 
ture conditions do not seriously limit 
the use of the range. 

Russell B. Rose, 
Regional Grazier 
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WOOL BAGS! 


BEMIS Visinet Wool Bags, made of 
tough, twisted, waterproofed paper 
twine, have these advantages: 

1. Tested and proved in actual service. 

2. Carry woolsafely under severestconditions. 


3. Approved by Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication Committee for the same freight rate 
as burlap. 


4. May be stenciled legibly. 
5. Resistant to moisture. 


6. Seams may be opened for sampling and 
quickly resewn. 


7. Eliminate possibility of jute fibers getting 
into finished cloth. 


8. May be reused. 


Fill in and mai! the coupon for 
complete details. 
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Meeker, Rio Blanco County 


The sheep in this part of the country 
are in very good condition at this 
time (January 19). We have had an 
exceptionally warm winter, with only 
just enough snow to get by on. If it 
doesn’t snow more soon, the water 
problem for the sheep will be very 
serious. 

Nearly everyone is running the same 
size bands as usual. I think everyone 
will have enough supplementary feed. 
Some alfalfa hay has been sold at $8 
per ton in the stack. 

Predatory animals are about the 
same as they have been the last 
several years. It is impossible to get 
ammunition here now. 

Bert L. Rosenlund 


Slater, Moffat County 


The sheep are in good condition. 
Weather has been very mild the past 
month, but the last few days have 
been pretty cold (January 20). For- 
age on the winter range is better than 
it has been the last two or three years 
and we have sufficient supplemental 
feed. Alfalfa hay in the stack sells 
from $8 to $10. 

Our mileage under the gasoline 
rationing program still has to be ad- 
justed to be satisfactory. 

George & Emma Salisbury 


Westcliff, Custer County 


The sheep are wintering well here 
so far and have plenty of feed 
(January 14). 

Government trappers, operating on 
our grazing lands, have cut the num- 
ber of coyotes in this section. 

Our biggest problem is how to get 
experienced herders and shearers. 

M. H. Lensch 


New Mexico 


Mild weather was the rule, with no 
cold weather to hurt livestock. Preci- 
pitation was light, and except in some 
northern counties, was negligible most 
of the time. Feed has been plentiful 
as a general rule, and with favorable 
weather livestock have held up largely 
in good shape. The ranges as a rule 
are more or less limited owing to the 
lack of moisture. 


Aztec, San Juan County 


Our sheep flocks are in better shape 
than they were a year ago (January 
26). The number of ewes bred is about 
5 or 10 per cent less than last year. 


44 


High prices, range conditions, and the 
number of sheep allowed on the forests 
are the causes of this reduction. 

Winter forage is short, but feed is 
good. Water is also scarce. We haven't 
had sufficient snow and rain to fill 
our water tanks. 

Most stockmen have received suffi- 
cient mileage from the rationing board. 


Bernie Williams 


Arizona 


Temperatures averaged above nor- 
mal, being much above in the early 
part of the month. Dry weather has 
continued, except for some beneficial 
rains, with snows at higher elevations, 
chiefly over northern areas, late in 
the month. Some storage reservoirs 
were replenished, and the drought was 
temporarily relieved. Mild weather has 
to a certain extent offset shortage of 
range feed, and livestock are holding 
up in fair to good condition. 
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Western Texas 


Temperatures were seasonal and fy 
vorable about half the time, but theg 
were two separate weeks o! rath 
cold and unfavorable weather. Pye. 
cipitation was light, and generally jy 


to the suffering or disadvantage gf 
livestock as a rule. One cold spel 
later in the month caused considep. 
able suffering, however, though live. 
stock are still mostly good and doing 
fairly well. 


Ft. Stockton, Pecos County 


Forage on the winter range is good, 
We have about the same amount of 
grass as in the past few years, but it 
is drier. So far, we have had suffi. 
cient supplemental feed, but it is get- 
ting scarce. We have needed mois. 
ture here, but otherwise the weather 
has been beneficial. 

Sheep flocks are in fair condition, 
There has been no reduction in the 
number of ewes bred. 


B. E. Mitchell 
Ozona, Crockett County 


Sheep here are in fine shape (Janu: 
ary 20) due to a good supply of grass 
and weeds from an unusually large 
amount of early fall rain, which fol- 
lowed up the drought of last winter 
and summer. This should lead to the 
marking up of a big lamb crop with 
anywhere near good, normal condi- 
tions in the spring. 

Breeding ewes are, on the whole, 
about the same in number as last 
year, although perhaps carrying more 
of an aged end than ordinarily because 
of a scarcity of buyers for solid-mouth 
ewes. 

We haven’t been able to buy any 
cottonseed meal or cake for some 
time; and if this situation is not eased 
up, a prolonged dry spell could really 
make things get bad in a hurry. -s 

Sid Millspaugh, Jr. 


Pandale, Val Verde County 


In this part of Texas -sheep are it 
excellent condition. While the grass 
is dead forage on the winter range is 
good; much better than for the last 
two or three years. There is not t00 





much supplemental feed available e 
(January 19). 
My mileage under the gasoline 


rationing was cut 70 per cent of what pic 


I asked for. 
A. F. Mills 


The' National Wool Grower 





